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of the United States are successfully asing the 
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THE GAMBWRLL FIRE ALARM TBLEGRAPH CO. 


19 BARCLAY ST., NEW YORK CITY. 
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plete line of Road-Making Machinery on the 
market, each Machine being the leader in its line. - 
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(UNCORPORATED.) 
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lh TUM ed FOREIGN OrFices. LONDON, PARIS, GENEVA. 
COMPLETE VIEW. Send for Testimonials and Discounts. 
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WORK ON OTHER MAKES OF 
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CITIES AND TOWNS USING 
OUR SYSTEM SAY THERE IS 
NOTHING LIKE IT. 
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New Catalogue 


OF OUR APPARATUS READY. 
SEND FOR ONE. 


WHAT WE WISH 


When you are prepared to put Stereopticons or 
Single Lanterns in your Schools or other Institutions 


9 we wish you would make the conditions such as 
would admit of the different manufacturers enter- 
on Ul ing their machines in a competition, the one giv- 
ing the best results to have the sale. 
We have a Stereopticon made according to the 
plans laid down by the New York Board of Education, 


A SYSTEM UNTIL YOU HAVE which we are not afraid of placing alongside of any 





INVESTIGATED OURS. other machine on the market for good results. 
Our plan is to make the very best machine at 
emmegy me the very lowest cost. Our catalogue (mailed free) is 
| eRe and instructive to a high degree. Send 
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Ames Building, Boston. 


Betz Building, Philadelphia. 


THE NATIONAL CONDUIT AND CABLE CO. 





Rookery, Chicago. 


Manufactures Cement-Lined Conduits and Paper Insulated Wires and Cables for Police and Fire-Alarm 
Telegraph, Telephone and Electric Light, Underground or Aerial. 


CONTRACTORS FOR COMPLETE SUBWAY SYSTEMS. 
New York Office, Times Building. 


Excelsior Machine Works. 
CHAS. HVASS, Prop., 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Street Sweeping 
Machinery 


and Implements. 
MACHINE, PUSH AND SCRAPER BROOMS 


For all Purposes. 





SOS and 511 Hast 18th St., 
NEW YORK, 


Descriptive Catalogue sent on application. 


WARREN FILTER 


Simple, Efficient, Economical, 


COMBINING THE ADVANTAGES OF 


Coagulation, Sedimentation, Filtration. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
ESTIMATES FURNISHED. 
RESULTS GUARANTEED. 


CUMBERLAND MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


220 DEVONSHIRE ST., 
w._Boston, Mass. 








About 300 miles of Bishop Cables placed 
under ground in New York, Brooklyn, Phila- 
delphia and Washington—all guaranteed for. 
from three to five years—have outlived the 
guarantee, with an expense for repairs of less 
than $30 to the makers, and those which 
have not been injured mechanically are about as 


good now as when new. 


It Pays to Get the Best. 


BISHOP GUTTA PERCHA C0., 





420-426 East 25th St, NEW YORK. 


Gordon Primary Gell. 


For Fire and Police 
Telegraph Systems. 


The Perfect, Modern, 
Longest-lived and most 
Economic Cell ever adopted 
by Municipalities for 
Fire and Police 
Alarm Systems. 





In use by the leading cities, railroads, tele- 


Cut showing complete 
phone and gas engine companies. 


Cell placed in jar, 


Its Established Merits. 


Discharge of constant current without polar- 
ization. 

Non-consumption of Elements on open circuit. 

Labor saving ~-needs no supervision. 

Cleanliness—no noxious odors or gases. 

Non-freezing quality at 28 degrees below zero. 

Economic value —50% cheaper than gravity cell. 





Highly successful for Railroad Signal, Bell 
Annunciator, Gas Engine, Motor Work and 
Marine Service. 





Cut showing cell 
without jar, 


For full information, highest testimonials, 
descriptive circular and price list, address 


The Gordon Burnham Battery Co., 


82 West Broadway, 
tm NEW YORK CITY. 
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FAULTY SPECIFICATIONS FOR ASPHALT. 
AN ARTIFICIAL STANDARD WITH WHICH 
COMPLIANCE IS ABSOLUTELY IMPOSSIBLE. 








COMPETITION, THE ONLY SAFEGUARD OF THE PusBLic AGAINST Ex- 


TORTION, PRACTICALLY DEFEATED. 





BY S. F. PECKHAM, ANALYTICAL CHEMIST. 


The value of an asphalt-surfaced street, as compared 
with any other surface now in use, is beginning to be ap- 
preciated. The cost of such surface and other consider- 
ations incident to laying them alone prevents an almost 
universal adoption of such surfaces throughout the coun- 
try. For it is with a just pride that the national capital 
and a few other cities point to their asphalt-surfaced 
roadways as among those attractions that make those 
cities delightful places to live in. All questions, there- 
fore, relating to the construction of such streets become 
matters of general interest in municipal affairs. 

Let it be supposed that the private convictions of the 
residents upon a street, and the general considerations 
of public policy in a municipal government, have united 
in the determination to improve a certain roadway, The 
funds having been provided, and the engineering and 
other preliminary work having been disposed of, the city 
authorities advertise for bids, under certain legal and 
business guarantees that have nothing to do with the 
character or quality of the materials used. The roadway 
is to be graded and curbed according to the specifications 
prescribed by the engineers, and it is to be constructed 
with a concrete base of certain prescribed dimensions. 
This base is really the roadway upon which an asphalt 
surface is spread. Nobody troubles himself to inquire 
where the granite curbing comes from, or out of 
whose quarry the crushed stone is obtained from which 
to make the concrete, Indeed, very little interest is 
manifested concerning the cement that goes into the 
roadway in enormous quantities. The discussion begins 
when the word ASPHALT is mentioned, and finally it 
is usually determined that the asphalt used shall be equal 
to the best Trinidad asphaltum obtainable from the Pitch 
Lake in the Island of Trinidad, unmixed with coal tar or 
any of its products, It must be carefully refined and 
brought to a uniform standard of purity and gravity. It 
is the ideas and not necessarily the language above 
quoted from the specifications used at Peoria that are 
embodied in the specifications, It is not my purpose to 
advocate or oppose any particular brand of asphalt, but 
simply to use a practical illustration that has become 
public property in the records of a public trial, and in 
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reference to which the testimony has been given under 
oath. 

The clause above quoted involves a number of propo- 
sitions. Among others may be mentioned that the con- 
cessionaires of the Pitch Lake in the Island of Trinidad 
may be supposed to use the best asphaltum obtainable 
from that lake; that a surface constructed therefrom 
would invariably be a model for all similar constructions ; 
that specifications open to public competition and requir- 
ing conformity to a standard would require a standard 
easily obtained or easily defined ; that the exclusion of 
‘*coal tar or any of its products” only would be ac- 
cepted as equivalent to the inclusion of any substance 
other than coal tar orits products ; that the words “ care- 
fully refined” refer to a uniform process applied to uni- 
form material resulting in a uniform product, and that a 
standard sample of such product might be easily obtained 
for comparison ; that the words ‘‘uniform purity and 
gravity” have a recognized meaning and intent, both 
legally and technically to such purpose that competing 
contractors would recognize at once the qualities de- 
manded and readily comply with them. 

Before proceeding to discuss the above propositions, I 
will suppose that the above specification was designed to 
open the competition to all parties who might com- 
pete, or rather, to all parties who might wish to use 
different kinds of asphalt for the surface, other considera- 
tions being equal, and ask who would offer the bids? 
They might be the representatives of the Compagnie 
Générale des Asphaltes de France, the Val de Travers 
Company, the Sicilian Asphalt Company, the conces- 
sionnaires of the Pitch Lake, those using the Trinidad 
pitch obtained outside the lake; the Bermudez Asphalt 
Company, Kentucky rock, Utah rock, Gilsonite, the Al- 
catraz and standard asphalts of California, etc, All of 
these parties claim in a general manner that they have 
the best material in the world from which to construct an 
asphalt street surface. Not one of them can establish 
by evidence any such claim, but I think every one of 
them can point to good streets laid with their material 
and some of them have miles of the most satisfactory 
surfaces in the world to refer to, It appears, therefore, 
that there is a great abundance of bituminous minerals 
from which to successfully construct asphalt-surfaced 
streets. 

I will now proceed to examine in detail the propositions 
above stated. Do the concessionnaires of the Pitch Lake 
of Trinidad or their representatives use the best asphaltum 
obtainable from that lake? Nobody knows whether they 
do or not. Mr, Dow, inspector of asphalts and cements 
at Washington, testified at Peoria that he thought ‘‘ that 
all nonsense in the specifications about best lake,” and I 
agree with him fully, The concessionnaires of the lake 
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take out the pitch where it is most convenient for them 
todoso. At the time I was there at the lake they were 
mixing the very soft pitch from the centre of the lake, 
other pitch farther from the centre, and pitch from out- 
side the lake and melting the same in kettles, from which 
it was ladled into barrels. for the purpose, as their agent 
said, of getting the water out to send it to the States. 
No chemist has determined, to my knowledge, any differ- 
ences in Trinidad pitch that would designate where the 
best pitch could be obtained, nor has any use to which 
the pitch has been applied demonstrated any such prefer- 
ence. While it is quite certain that any good clean pitch 
from the Trinidad deposit will, lf properly used, make a 
good street, it is impossible for the concessionnaires them- 
selves to establish by evidence whether or not they are 
using the best asphaltum there is in the lake, or indeed 
whether or not the preference is to be given to pitch 
obtained within or without the lake. The word ‘ best” 
is therefore superfluous and establishes an impossible 
standard of comparison, even among those using Trinidad 
Lake pitch. If those using the lake pitch cannot estab- 
lish a standard by evidence, how much more difficult 
must it be for others to establish conformity to the 
standard of the specifications, when they employ .a 
material that use may have demonstrated makes just as 
good a street surface, yet, at the same time, is so unlike 
Trinidad pitch that comparison in any other respect than 
use is impossible. The specifications are therefore de- 
structive of competition. 

Are streets constructed of Trinidad Lake pitch in- 
variably a model for all similar constructions? By no 
Such an assertion cannot be made of any 
asphaltum on the market. In illustration, the following 
circumstances may be mentioned. ‘The inferior quality 
of the asphalt surface on Jefferson avenue in the city of 
Detroit is notorious in Detroit, and in its neighborhood. 
At the Peoria trial, Samuel Whinnery, vice-president and 
general manager of the Western division of. the business 
of the Warren-Scharf Company, testified that his com- 
pany laid Jefferson avenue and that they always used the 
best lake pitch. Prof. H. C. Bowen, another witness, 
cited Jefferson avenue as a conspicuous example of a bad 
land asphalt street. The fact is, the asphalt was good, 
wherever it came from, to begin with, but was spoiled 
somewhere along the road from crude pitch to the 
finished street. These men both intended to state the 
facts in the case, but as their statements are contradic- 
tory they could not both have done so. Their evidence 
shows that the qualities of a street are not found in the 
source of the crude material used, but in the manipula- 
tion of the material. 

Do these specifications require a standard easily ob- 
tained or easily defined? They certainly do not. For 
reasons already stated, nv one knows where to go for 
‘‘the best asphaltum obtainable from the Pitch Lake in 
the Island of Trinidad.” Moreover, if anyone did know 
where to go for it, it would be, when found, crude Trini- 
dad pitch, and crude Trinidad pitch is not generally used 
in street paving. The effects of refining will be discussed 
further on. The difficuty of obtaining a standard sample 
possessing well recognized qualities, such as are de- 
manded by the specifications, makes an attempt to com- 
pete by the representatives of asphalts that do not 
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admit of comparison with crude Trinidad pitch well-nigh 
impossible. 

The exclusion of coal tar and its products is perfectly 
proper, but the exclusion does not go far enough. It 
should be complete. It is only when the asphalt is 
mixed for laying in the street that anything should be 
added to it. This brings me to the consideration of the 
words ‘‘carefully refined.” If these words referred to a 
uniform process applied to uniform materials and yield- 
ing a uniform product, they would state a requirement 
with which any one could comply, but many of the ma- 
terials designated above do not require refining at all, 
others require but little refining, while Trinidad pitch, 
as ordinarily used, requires a great deal of refining. The 
process of refining should always be carefully conducted. 
What is the process of refining? Primarily melting the 
crude material and separating from it water and the 
grosser part of other impurities, and drawing off the 
melted material into barrels. Some of the asphalts will 
not separate into bitumen and mineral matter by simply 
heating. They are frequently softened by heat, laid and 
rolled. Others, being too rich in bitumen, are tempered 
by addition of sand or lime, or both, until of proper con- 
sistence ; others still, are nearly pure bitumen, and are 
wholly tempered by addition of mineral matter. All of 
these materials need but little if any refining. ‘lrinidad 
pitch, however, is usually refined, and the product result- 
ing may be very good or very bad, orall the way between. 
It is usually put into large kettles, holding as muchas 30 
tons. The flues are so arranged as to permit the kettle 
to be heated very slowly. When entirely fluid a part of 
the mineral matter sinks to the bottom, and a part of the 
organic matter, not bitumen, rises to the top. The 
coarser organic matter isskimmed off and the melted pitch 
is drawn off into barrels, There is no such a thing as ab- 
solute uniformity about the material. It is not uniformin 
the kettle, nor is it uniformin the barrels. There can only 
be an average uniformity, which could be established only 
by a carefully conducted series of analytical experiments 
that should have been made long ago and published for the 
benefit of all concerned. In the absence of such data no 
one knows where in a scale from highest to lowest any 
given specimen belongs. ‘The wide differences observed 
in the results that have been published show that a ‘‘uni- 
form standard” does not exist, even on paper. ‘These 
remarks apply to a specimen that has been carefully re- 
fined ; the process may, however, be modified in several 
ways. The melted pitch may be agitated by blowing a 
current of air through it for several hours. The effect of 
this process upon the pitch has not been clearly deter- 
mined, but its probable effects are to cause a more com- 
plete mechanical separation of the heavier mineral matter 
and lighter organic matter, and at the same time the 
more uniform diffusion of the mineral and organic matter 
that remains throughout the mass of melted pitch. At 
the same time no doubt can be entertained that hydrogen 
and, perhaps, sulphur are removed from the pitch, and it 
is possible some of the very finely divided humus com- 
pounds are oxidized to some extent and removed. Blow- 
ing with steam is less objectionable and can only result 
in mechanical effects upon the mineral and organic mat- 
ter, keeping them more uniformly suspended in the 
melted mass, and thus insuring a more uniform product, 
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while not producing any chemical changes in the bitumen. 
All of these methods are legitimate processes of refining, 
and result in a product uniform within certain limits, 
which, as before stated, should have been determined 
and an average result stated. If the pitch has been oiled 
in the still, as Mr. Richardson says in one of his reports 
is the custom of the Barber Company, a totally different 
result follows. Here again the oil used determines dif- 
ferent products. If the oil blends or combines with the 
bitumen in solution the result is uniform within certain 
limits, but different limits from those above referred to. 
If the oil only mechanically mingles with the bitumen, 
requiring constant agitation to keep them from separat- 
ing, or is partly dissolved and partly mechanically mixed, 
uniformity under other and very varying conditions is se- 
cured. These latter conditions are very complex, espe- 
cially under the slow or rapid cooling to which the filled 
barrels may be subjected. It will thus be manifest to my 
readers that the qualities of a sample of refined Trinidad 
pitch, without further specification as to the method of 
refining, are about as indefinite as the height of the waves 
in the Gulf Stream in a northeast gale. 

A few practical examples will illustrate my meaning. I 
once examined a mass of Trinidad pitch that had been 
run melted into a box and cooled. I was assured that it 
was not oiled and I have no doubt my informant believed 
it was not. I soon obtained abundant evidence that it 
was oiled, and I found also that in the 3 inches between 
the top and bottom of the mass the petroleum ether solu- 
ble varied from 39.397 to 46.821 percent. ‘The mineral 
matter was largest at the bottom and least at the top, 
and the organic matter largest at the top and least at the 
bottom, ‘There was no uniformity about it from top to 
bottom, but there might have been throughout successive 
layers, more or less nearly horizontal. I have lately ex- 
amined two specimens of refined Trinidad pitch, one of 
which was said to be ‘‘lake”’ and the other ‘‘land.”” In 
the mass they both had the same general appearance. 
Powdered, they were both brown, one of them a shade 
darker than the other. Placed in the sun to dry, they 
were both black and coherent in ten minutes and could 
not in any manner be distinguished from each other. 
Analyzed by solvents they gave the following results : 


Soluble in petroleum ether.... ......-..-..+. 39.340 38.485 
” turpentine, after.... ....006 see... 19.207 20.705 
“ ChigtOfecit.. AIOE... co. soc ccceuns .703 1.133 
Wotel WRONG ics i siced ctevecd i ciedaenees 59.250 61.323 
Organic and volatile...........6 cssse secece 8.507 7.460 
ra eet eee ee eee 32.243 31.217 





100.000 100.000 


Sulphur. 0.00.00 cos coors sencwsvcesoeeses 3.639 3.372 
I bcc cncbcwits dee thaws nue Seman 19.182 20.005 
Oxides of iron and alumina.............205065 21.168 19.377 
Of total bitumen soluble in petroleum ether... 66.409 62.743 
“s e ‘* turpentine, after.. 32 417 35.394 
a “ ‘* chloroform, after. 1.174 1.863 


— ——— —_ - 


100.000 100.000 

Proportion of total bitumen soluble in boiling 
turpentine......... 6. cee cee eccrine eeee «eee 98,854 98.137 
These results are not uniform; yet they are as near 
alike as different analyses of the same mineral species 
usually are. Which, if either, is standard lake pitch 1 
am unable to say. They are both below the very unfair 
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standard used by the city engineer in this instance, which 
was quoted from one of Mr. Richardson’s reports. The 
engineer cited the highest figures given in the list, which 
was probably for an oiled specimen, instead of the aver- 
age of several specimens, which would have been very 
close to the numbers here given. There can be no question 
that these two specimens would make an equally good 
street, other things being equal. It is in the inequality 
of the other things that the trouble, if there is any, 
primarily lies. 

I have thus shown the inadequacy of this method, or 
lack of method, for determining a standard, when the 
comparison lies between different samples of the same 
thing, Trinidad pitch ; but when an attempt is made to 
compare other and totally different bitumens, any one of 
which has repeatedly made good streets, with this stand- 
ard, the absurdity of the procedure becomes apparent. 
How can asphalt like Seyssel Rock or a bitumen like 
Bermudez, neither of which needs refining, be compared 
to a standard which neither of them resembles otherwise 
than as all being forms of bitumen? Yet, admitting that 
such a standard of refined Trinidad lake pitch as might 
be agreed upon does exist somewhere, how is a competi- 
tor to secure a sample, and how is he to use it? Mr. 
Dow, at the Peoria trial, was frank enough to say that he 
got his sample with which to compare the so-called 
Peoria specimens from the Cranford Paving Company, 
who received their material directly through a spout from 
the Barber Asphalt Company’s refinery. According to 
Mr. Richardson this material was oiled in the kettle. 
There is not a specimen of commercial Trinidad pitch 
that may be taken from any point on the island, either 
within or without the lake, and refined without oil, that 
can be successfully compared with an oiled lake speci- 
men, when tested by the methods in use at Washington, 
as described by Mr. Dow. Nor can other and very dif- 
ferent materials from other localities, from which some 
of the best streets in the world have been made, be com- 
pared at all with such asample. ‘The standard, there- 
fore, is not a uniform product of a uniform process ap- 
plied to uniform crude materials, and it cannot be easily 
obtained by competitors. 

Lastly, the words ‘‘uniform purity and gravity” have 
no recognized meaning and intent. Uniform wita what? 
With itself? A lot of too barrels would be uniform if 
they all contained 2 per cent. of bitumen, or if they con- 
tained 50 per cent. of bitumen. Uniform with a standard 
specimen? What standard? Where is it described? 
Where is it to be seen or purchased ? Who has proved it 
to bea standard? Where isthe tribunal that is to decide 
whether or not a specimen conforms to the qualities of 
this ‘‘ best Trinidad asphaltum obtainable from the pitch 
lake in the Island of Trinidad?” There is no reply to 
these questions ; therefore, competing contractors can- 
not recognize at once the qualities demanded by such 
specifications and readily comply with them. 

For all of which reasons it is not in the interest of 
free competition in the laying of asphalt surfaces that any 
demand should be made upon contractors in the way of 
compliance with specifications with which any contractor 
who can lay a good surface cannot readily comply. When 
so many and so varied materials are used successfully for 
a given purpose, it is neither meeting the demands of an 
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enlightened public sentiment, nor treating fairly com- 
peting contractors, that artificial standards should be set 
up, so imperfectly and inadequately defined that general 
conformity is so difficult or impossible that competition 
is practically defeated. How then can the responsibility 
of the bidders be determined with reference to the ma- 
terials that they use? As any ignorant, unskillful or 
unfaithful man can spoil the best street surface in the 
world, no matter what the material used may be, this 
question becomes more a question of technical skill and 
personal character than a problem involving chvice of 
materials. So far as materials are concerned, I believe 
that no questions should be asked concerning an asphalt 
that has been laid in a locality or in its climatic neighbor- 
hood and the satisfactory condition of which can be 
proved by competent and disinterested evidence. The 
evidence of one contractor concerning the work of an- 
other is not competent, for obvious reasons. 

When the evidence of such a practical test is wanting 
the city has a right to demand additional guarantees. 
These guarantees, however, should not be prohibitory, 
otherwise no new and perhaps cheaper material could be 
introduced. Itis for the interest of a city to allow the 
lowest bidder to do a satisfactory job at the lowest price 
named, if he possibly can. The city is not interested in 
the amount of profits accruing to the lowest bidder, nor 
is it interested in the opinion of his competitors concern- 
ing the material used by him or the character of his 
workmanship. The sole interest of a city lies in secur- 
ing at the lowest cost the proper grading and setting of 
curbs, the proper construction of the concrete road- 
bed and a durable asphalt surface of the proper thick- 
ness. 

Whether the material was brought 50 miles or 50,000 miles 
and laid with much or little profit is of no consequence to 
the city, so long as, all other things being equal, the 
lowest bidder does the work. ‘There is, however, this 
consideration ; if the lowest bidder proposes to use a 
new material he should be required to give a sufficient 
guaranty that he will take up the new material and put 
a good one in its place without any expense to the city 
government in case it proves unsatisfactory. At the 
present such guarantees are easily given and should be 
invariably required. The contractors should also be 
rigidly held to the terms of the contract in respect to the 
amount of bitumen put into the asphalt surface. 

The city of New York has nearly reached in the 
management of her municipal affairs the procedure here 
suggested, with the most valuable results. It has been 
shown that nearly free competition in New York has re- 
duced the price per yard from $3.71 in 1884 to $2.38 in 
1896. 

A similar saving might be made in other munici- 
palities if a still freer competition was offered with suit- 
able guarantees, and at the same time a sufficient num- 
ber of yards of surface—say 20,ooo—were offered at 
one time. Under such conditions none but skilled and 
experienced contractors could afford to compete, who 
would buy their materials where they could get them 
cheapest, and would also give the work their personal 
superintendence. ‘To establish such conditions in the 


interest of the taxpayers appears to be the work of the 
cities themselves. 
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Robert E. McKisson, mayor of Cleveland, Ohio, in his 
annual message to the council, says : 

‘¢The question of granting franchises to street railroad 
and other corporations is of commanding importance to 
the welfare of our city at this time. During the last two 
years the administration has endeavored to establish a 
policy requiring an adequate return, or value for value, 
to the city for every franchise granted. While this rule 
has not been concurred in at all times by the council, it 
has, nevertheless, been strictly adhered to by the admin- 
istration, The time has come, it seems to me, when both 
branches of the city government should stand together 
on this principle, and if this can be done there is no 
doubt that the companies doing business by virtue of 
favors extended by the public will contribute a sufficient 
and proper amount to the public funds. This policy is 
being successfully adopted in other cities, as, for example, 
in New York city, where no less than $4,000,000 has 
been offered by companies within a few days for the 
franchise of the Eighth and Sixth avenue railways. The 
demand for lower fares and better accommodations is 
also increasing, and an earnest effort to meet it should 
be made. ‘There is good reason to believe that the fares 
on at least some of the lines in Cleveland 
can be reduced by proper action by the city council, 
especially on the Broadway, Superior street, St. Clair 
street and Brooklyn lines, If this is possible it should 
certainly be done, giving to the people the benefit to 
which they are entitled. I sincerely hope that steps 
will be taken by your honorable body in this direction, 
and assure you that the administration will use its best 
endeavors to co-operate in such a movement ; and if the 
low fare, which, it seems, can be obtained on these lines, 
can be extended to other lines throughout the city, the 
administration will join heartily in the greater move- 
ment. More may be said of this later. Whatever is 
done, I trust that instead of a lapse into greater careless- 
ness in the granting of franchises, there shall be a tight- 
ening up on the part of both the legislative and execu- 
tive branches of the city government, to the end that 
important results for the interests of the general public 
may be accomplished during this administration. 

‘‘There is little need at this time for me to reiterate 
what I have often said before on this subject. However, 
I take this occasion to say that I shall strictly adhere to 
the policy laid down by me during my first administra- 
tion in opposing the granting of any franchises without 
an adequate return, and furthermore, declare in this 
official way my opposition to the granting of a fifty-year 
franchise and my determination to combat such a meas- 
ure if it shall come up during my administration.” 





EIGHT MILLIONS FOR IMPROVEMENTS. 





Public improvements in Chicago already authorized for 
this year will amount to about $8,000,000. Of this sum 
over $4,000,000 will be spent by the railroads in elevat- 
ing their tracks, $1,245,000 will be paid out by the drain- 
age board, and the department of public works will ex- 
pend $2,500,000, 
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WATER DEPARTMENT IMPROVEMENTS. 


The water department of the city of New York as now 
conducted furnishes a splendid example of the introduc- 
tion and maintenance of business methods in municipal 
administrative work. The improvement in this depart- 
ment during the past two years has been simply mar- 
velous. considering the immense interests and multitudin- 
ous details involved. After several efforts, Criry Gov- 
ERNMENT has succeeded in securing an interview with 
Columbus O. Johnson, the registrar of the department, 
and a gentleman whose close attention to business so 
completely takes up his time that ‘‘ newspaper talk” is 
something of an impossibility to him. The City Gov- 
ERNMENT reporter first asked the registrar whether or 
not it was true that the revenue of the water department 
for the year 1896 had been sufficient to cover all the ex- 
penses of the department of public works, of which it is 
apart. Inreplyto this question Mr. Johnson pointed 
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a 
out the following extract from Mayor Strong’s message 
to the Board of Aldermen, dated February 9, 1897 : 

‘‘For the first time in the history of the city the revenue 
collected last year from water rents was more than enough 
to reimburse the city for the entire outlay of the depart- 
ment of public works which is taken from taxation. To 
express it in another way, our water rents paid for roads, 
pavements, street lighting, care of and repairs of the entire 
water system;care of and repairs to public buildings, sal- 
aries, wages and all other administrative expenses.” 

‘‘To what extent has the meter system been intro- 
duced ?” was the next question. 

‘¢There are now in round numbers 35,000 meters in 
use in the city,” replied the registrar. ‘‘ There are five 
makes of meters used, the Worthington, the Trident, the 
Thomson, the Nash and the Crown. These meters are 
selected by a commission authorized by statute, consist- 
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ing of the mayor, the comptroller and the engineer of the ; 
Croton aqueduct.” 

‘¢ What has been the result of the use of meters?” 

‘‘The amount of money collected on meter measure- 
ment last year was $1,999,871.43, and the amount re- 
turned to the bureau of arrears $270,687.01, making a 
total of $2,270,559.44. The total amount of revenue 
collected from all sources, together with that returned to 
the bureau of arrears, was $4,144,056.84, which leaves 
the amount collected for water rents for 1896, outside of 
meter measurement, $1,873,497.40. The number of gal- 
lons of water consumed last year, according to the chief 
engineer’s report, was 80,300,000,000, which was equal, 
in round numbers, to 10,794,000,000 cubic feet. The 
amount consumed by meter measurement necessary to 
produce the above revenue from meter measurement 
would be, in round numbers, something less than 16,000, - 
000,000 gallons. If the entire water supply of the city 
were metered, at the present rates charged for water, the 
revenue would be $10,794,000, instead of a little over 
$4,000,000, as at the present time. But of course from 
this due allowance should be made for the water supplied 
for public properties, public institutions in the city, to 
the city for fire purposes, to the street cleaning depart- 
ment and unavoidable waste in the mains. I presume 
for these purposes an amount equal to the amount con- 
sumed by meter measurement would be vastly in excess 
of the actual amount, so that the inequitable disparity 
between revenue for meter charges and regular rates 
would be about as follows : The city received $2,270,- 
559.44 for about 16,000,000,000 gallons through meter 
measurement, and $1,873,497.40 for 48,000,000,000 gal- 
lons of water consumed at regular rates. As another re- 























sult of the meter system, unnecessary and inexcusable 
waste of water by consumers is promptly, readily and 
willingly corrected.” 

‘* How does the work of the water registrar’s bureau 
compare with that of previous years in quality and ex- 
pense?” 

‘*In this I will take up first the meter branch. When 
the present water registrar assumed the position, on 
March 1, 1895, this part of the bureau was in a most de- 
plorable condition. A large percentage of meter accounts 
had not been posted or bills rendered for the same for 
one, two, three, and even four and five years. In many 
cases this was caused by the somewhat involved condi- 
tion of accounts, and they required more work to prepare 
than did the easier accounts. There were in the depart- 
ment at that time twenty-one inspectors of water meters, 
whose work was to take the index of meters only. These 
inspectors pretended to read, on an average, 2,010 
meters per week. On March 1, 1897, every one of the 
troublesome accounts which had not been posted and for 
which bills had not been rendered had been posted and 
bills rendered, and nearly all of them, after many com- 
plaints and adjustments, have been paid and receipted, 
The number of inspectors on March 1, 1897, reading 
meters exclusively was ten, and their average weekly 
reading was over 3,400, which, stated in another way, 
shows that the increased efficiency in connection with 
this department was over 125 per cent., and at the same 
time the decrease in expense was 76 percent. At pres- 
ent the bureau is entirely up with the work, with the ex- 
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ception of such cases as come in here requiring two or 
three weeks for examination. All the book work has 
been performed without any additional force in the cleri- 
cal department. In the department there are three more 
clerks now than there were at the former period, but 
these are clerks appointed specially for transferring the 
accounts from the old ward numbers to the new block 
and section numbers, work which should have done pre- 
vious to this administration, It is hoped that by August 
of this year all these transfers will be made and that the 
records in this bureau will correspond exactly with the 
records of the tax office. In the year 1895 the im- 
provement in the meter branch of the bureau did not 
show as great results as the year following, although 
there was a large increase of receipts. Two months of 
the year had elapsed before the present administration 
took hold of the bureau, and, secondly, the bringing of 
discipline into the work of the bureau and the laying of 
the foundation for future work was done in that year, 
and owing to the discharge of all the meter inspectors 
except two on August 15, 1895, leaving the time before 
their places could be filled and new inspectors become 
accustomed to the work practically lost, so that we will 
take the difference between r895 and 1896 in the matter 
of receipts in the meter department. This shows an in- 
crease of $191,051 in 1896 over the receipts of 1895. If 
we add to this the decrease in expense in that depart- 
ment, which is, in round numbers, about $9,000, we will 
have a net increase of about $200,000, which is equal to 
$548 per day, allowing 365 days to the year. 

‘‘In the other departments of the bureau of water 
register,” continued Mr. Johnson, ‘‘the increase in 
receipts has not been so great, although the in- 
crease in efficiency and _ businesslike methods has 
been equally as great and with a much_ reduced 
force. It might be stated as an incident of this 
that in the first year of my incumbency, in the last week 
of April, I was informed by one of the clerks, in a very 
polite and gentlemanly way, that it would be necessary 
to clean out certain shelves in the office to receive requi- 
sitions for water-rent bills, as the real estate owners and 
real estate agents would bring in the requisitions so fast 
that it would take several weeks to get them made out 
and it was necessary to have some place to store them. 
The clerk was told that when that contingency arose it 
would be taken care of. After the first of May, when the 
books were opened for the current year, the same clerk 
informed me that it would be necessary to require a cer- 
tain number of clerks to stay after hours to make out the 
requisitions. He was told that such a contingency could 
not arise ; that no one would be requested to stay after 
hours. After the first half of May had passed, all the 
requisitions left in the office at night could have been 
carried away in one’s overcoat pocket, although more and 
larger requisitions had been received than the year pre- 
vious for the same period, and there has been no addi- 
tional help and no one had stayed after hours on that ac- 
count. The number of clerks and employees in the 
bureau on March 1, 1897, which was not smaller than the 
number employed during the entire yearof 1896, was over 
30 per cent. less than the number performing the same 
duties March 1, 1895, when I assumed the ducies of the 
office. The expenses of the bureau on March 1, 1897, as 
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compared with the expenses on March 1, 1895, show a 
decrease of over 28 per cent., which shows that upon the 
whole employees are paid larger salaries than they were 
at the former period,” 

‘‘How do water revenues compare with previous 
years ?” 

‘*’The increase of the receipts for the first two months 
of 1897, as compared with the first two months of 1895, 
the last two months of the former administration, is a 
little over 25 percent. ‘This, I think, is a larger increase 
than can be maintained through the entire year. The 
increase of revenue from water rents for the year 1896 
over 1895 amounts to about $690 per day. Stated in an- 
other way, the increase of revenue from water rents for 
the year 1896 over 1895 was $221,199.51. If to this is 
added the decrease in expense, as compared with the 
payrolls of the first of the year 1895, it would be over 
$251,000, which, divided by 365, gives about $690 per day. 
The increase of revenue from water rents for 1895 over 
1894 was over $145,000; with reduction in expenses 
added, it would be over $175,000,” 

In reply to further questions Mr. Johnson said : 

‘-When I assumed the duties of the bureau I found 
something over 2,000 receipted tax bills that had never 
been sent to the taxpayers, some of them dating back 
two and three years or more. ‘These were immediately 
mailed out to the parties to whom they belonged, as 
nearly as could be ascertained, and since that time no re- 
ceipted tax bills remain in the office over night. ‘The 
books of record in the bureau had not been attended to 
or cared for, and we found many of them in a most dilap- 
idated condition, liable to have the pages drop out and 
get lost. These are all being rebound now, so that the 
records of the office, which in a greater or less degree 
affect all the real estate in the city, will be in such a con- 
dition as to preserve them for many years tocome. In 
the regular rate department of the bureau, so far as it 
related to the twenty-third and twenty-fourth wards, the 
condition was deplorable. It was found that property 
had been assessed for water rents upon which no build- 
ing existed, and never had, and in other instances water 
rent had been assessed against the wrong property. 
These mistakes existed to such an extent as to require 
the almost constant work of at least two employees to 
make the corrections, and the end is not yet, as new in- 
stances are coming up every day. ‘These mistakes were 
made chiefly by the clerk who had charge of entering the 
taxes first in the books, and it will take some time before 
all the mistakes are corrected, unless an entire re-exam- 
ination of those wards be made. 

‘*The largest amount of money ever received and re- 
ceipted for by the cashier and entered in the entry book 
by the entry clerk in one day, previous to the present ad- 
ministration, was $54,371.94, on July 28, 1894, although 
much more had been received at the office. July 25, 
1895, $70,704.78 was received and receipted for and 
$112,026.97 was receipted and properly handled on July 
30, 1896, and with no additional force. 

‘‘When I assumed the duties of the office and fora 
long time previous, the method of transferring the cash 
and checks received across the park to the bank of de- 
posit was to wrap the checks in a piece of newspaper 
and the cash in another piece of newspaper, give them 
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to the messenger, who was not under bond, who put 
them in his overcoat pockets and, in company with the 
policeman on duty in the bureau, would carry them to 
the bank, This was changed at once. A suitable bag 
with a Yale lock was secured, one key of which is kept 
by the receiving teller of the bank and another by the 
cashier in this bureau. Instead of having clerks in dif- 
ferent departments receive and answer communications 
to the bureau, all envelopes used by the bureau are 
returnable only to the water registrar, who receives and 
answers all the mail. ‘These instances are a few of the 
many that might be given, not for the purpose of self- 
glorification or to reflect unpleasantly upon anyone. I 
think it just to state that I conscientiously believe that 
my predecessor in office performed his duties the best it 
was possible for him to do under the conditions that sur- 
round him, ‘Too much must not be expected of the head 
of a bureau or department when he possesses less power 
and influence over his subordinates than persons not 
connected with the bureau or department nor responsible 
to or for the conduct of the same.” 


BALANCE BIDS ON MUNICIPAL SUPPLIES. 


Probably no plan of favoring a few contractors was 
ever conceived that was more thorough in its work and 
more deceptive in its way than balance bidding for 
municipal supplies, and a contractor in good faith had as 
much chance to succeed in getting a pgying contract, if 
he adhered to the specifications, as he had of going to 
heaven in a flying machine, as a short example will fully 
show. A bid is called for as follows : 10M feet, more or 
/ess, black walnut, 10M feet, more or less, white pine, 
20M feet, more or less, spruce flooring. Now the honest 
or ‘‘green” bidder will make his bid as follows : 


10M feet, more or less, black walnut, . $85 $850 

om * « * * whitepige,. . 18 180 

20M ‘* "* " Qe. ee Ee 400 
$1,430 


The knowing contractor appreciates the little joker, 
‘¢more or less,” and from inside information or past ex- 
perience knows about what will be called for during the 
term of the contract, and bids as follows : 


10 M feet, more or less, black walnut, . $60 $600 

10M * 9: 9 RS, 5 250 

20M * oe SS NS vs, ee 440 
$1,290 


And, being lowest bidder, gets the contract, and during 
the year he is called on to furnish : 
500 feet black walnut, . . @ 360M $30 
SOM‘ whitepine,.. ..% . «ee @ 1,250 
| hae er rere eee ee 550 


$1,830 





He bids $7 per M over market price on white pine, $2 
per M excess on spruce and at a loss price of $25.00 per 
M on black walnut, aggregating on what he supplied 
$387.50 over fair market prices, 

We are pleased to say that most all progressive munic- 
ipalities have abolished this system, and no contracts 
should be made unless requisition is based on actual re- 
quirements of past years. 
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GLASGOW: ITS MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRA- 
TION. 
ARTICLE III.—TRAMWways (CONTINUED). 

At the end of the first year’s working of the tramways 
by the municipal corporation, after paying interest, etc., 
the tramways were able to show a credit balance of £ 24,- 
204. This enabled the department to allocate £6,700 
to a reserve fund for renewal purposes ; to write £9,000 
off capital account as depreciation, and to pay to the 
common good of the city (which is the accumulated funds 
which have been derived from the profits of the several 
municipal enterprises) a sum of over £8,000. 

The total length of the tramway lines throughout the 
city and suburbs is about forty miles, of which thirty-six 
miles are double line, and the remainder consists of single 
lines and stabling and depot connections. 

During the last year the cost of alterations, renewals 
and repairs was £16,332, and this sum was expended as 
follows : 


Additional sidings and cross-overs, £1,456 
Renewals, . . i ; : ; 9,407 
Repairs, ‘ , ; ‘ , ; 5,469 


Total, : £16,332 

The corporation originally commenced their working 
of the tramways on the 1st of July, 1894, with a stud of 
horses, cars and men similar in numbers to that of the 
former private company, but the success attending their 
efforts was so great that the corporation were compelled 
to make large additions to the stud and general equip- 
ment of the department. At the beginning of the cor- 
poration management the stud consisted of 3,029 horses, 
Now it numbers 4,600. The number of cars at the 
beginning was 245. Nowthey are increased to 380. ‘The 
stud of horses is remarkably fine and they are kept in 
a thorough state of efficiency. Twice every month the 
animals are carefully examined by the corporation’s own 
staff of veterinary surgeons—three in number—and those 
that are in any way unsuitable for work are sold by public 
auction in the Glasgow cattle market, and in this way 
the highest efficiency is always maintained. It is esti- 
mated that the cost of feeding each horse per week 
averages about 7s. 7d. 

Reference may here be made to the fares charged by 
the corporation. ‘These are very much lower than those 
charged by the former companies and the distances are 
considerably longer. ‘Tramway traveling in Glasgow is 
generally believed to be the cheapest in the world. 
Undernoted 1s a table of fares and distances: 


ed. fare, average distance, . .57 mile. 
_— * ws ae ‘ <) Roe 

1%d. ‘* ms a . ; Sas 
oa * “ : 5 re 

ee “ ni 
Sie * “ “ 5.24“ 


Experience has shown the corporation that, a regular 
and close service of cars on every route is a great in- 
ducement to the public to patronize them. On the 
principal routes in the city a two-minute service is main- 
tained, and in a few cases the service is even more 
frequent. There are altogether about fifty through 
routes in the city. 

To show their interest in the tramway staff the cor- 
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poration sanctioned the establishment of a friendly 
society for the employees, to which the corporation con- 
tribute a sum equal to one-half of that contributed by 
the employees themselves. Membership is optional, 
but so much has the society been appreciated that no 
fewer than 1,500 employees have taken advantage of it. 
On its board of management are a few members of the 
corporation and a representation of the employees, who 
are elected by the men attached to the several stables 
and depots, and in this way employers and employed are 
frequently brought into close contact. Attached to 
every stavle and depot connected with the society there 
is a medical officer, duly qualified, who attends to the 
ailments of the employees. 

The following is a table of the hours of labor and the 
relative wages paid to the employees of the corporation: 


Hours 
Class of Employees. per Wages per Squivalent in 
Week. Week. U.S. Money. 
a rr 50 7s. $1.75 
Horse turners .... .... 50 8s. 6d. 2.12 
Trace boys......... ne 60 10s. to 12s. 2.50 to 3.00 
Horse keepers.......... 60 21s. to 22s. 5 25 to 5.50 
Sick horse keepers... . 60 21s. to 23s. 5.25 to 5.75 
ee 60 21s. to 24s. 5.25 to 6.00 
Drivers and conductors. 60 23s. to 27s. 5.75 to 6.75 
Vanmen and carters.... 60 22s. to 27s. 5.50 to 6.75 
Granary men........... 60 21s. to 26s. 5.25 to 6.50 
Timekeepers and trace 

eee 60 27s. to 29s. 6.75 to 7.25 
Ticket inspectors ...... 60 30s. to 35s. 7.50 to 8.75 
Chief ticket inspector... .. 40s. to 60s. 10.00 to 15.00 
Depot foremen......... .. 85s. to 57s. 6d. 8.75 to 14.37 
Deputy foremen........ .. 25s. to 35s. 25to 8.75 
Night inspectors ....... .. 80s. to 45s. 7.50 to 11.25 
Stores and provender 

superintendent....... .. 60s. to 80s. 15.00 to 20.00 
Outside traffic superin- 

a POPE rer .. 60s. to 80s. 15.00 to 20.00 
Car works foremen..... .. 60s. to 80s. 15.00 to 20.00 
Permanent way foremen .. 45s. to 80s. 11.25 to 20.00 
Car and equipment in- 

ae ° .. 40s. to 60s. 10.00 to 15.00 
Storekeeper and works oe 

rr er tree -- 25s. to 40s. 6.25 to 10.00 


It may be mentioned that a comparison of the scale of 
wages and conditions of labor of the tramway employees 
in Glasgow with those of other towns in Great Britain 
results to the advantage of the former. Calculating on 
the basis of sixty hours per week (that being the Glasgow 
standard) the wages there generally are higher than are 
paid on any tramway system out of London. In London 
they are slightly over the Glasgow rate, but the differ- 
ence is not very great when it is taken into account that 
the corporation of Glasgow supply their tramway em- 
ployees with a suit of uniform, which is not done in Lon- 
don. The following is a comparison of the Glasgow 
wages with the average wages for sixty hours’ work per 
week paid in other towns in Britain, including London : 


Approximate Average 


in Other Towns. Glasgow. 
Drivers, ‘ ‘ P 23s. 5d. 24s. 33d. 
Conductors, ; ; 21s. 34d. 24s. 14d. 
Horse keepers, . . 18s. 63d. 20s. 6d. 
Car washers, j ; 20s. 9d. 21s. 


In these figures uniform is not taken into account. 
The uniform supplied by Glasgow to their drivers and 
conductors costs about 30s. per man per annum. In 
only a few other towns is uniform provided. 

The question of mechanical motors has engaged the 
attention of the tramways committee and the corporation 
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since the inception of the tramways department. It has 
all along been felt that the system of horse haulage was 
a purely temporary one, and the corporation have been 
carefully considering the various forms of mechanical 
traction at present in operation in the principal cities on 
the continent of Europe and in America. Several depu- 
tations have been at work for the past two years, and 
among other places visited where different forms of me- 
chanical traction are used were Brussels, Hanover, Ham- 
burg, Berlin, Dresden, Buda Pesth, Vienna, Milan, Paris 
and Rouen. As the result of these very exhaustive in- 
vestigations and after very careful deliberation the mem- 
bers of the deputation reported that in their opinion the 
time had arrived for the adoption of some form of me- 
chanical traction and that the overhead system of electric 
traction is the best and could be made suitable to any 
part of the city of Glasgow. The deputation’s recom- 
mendations remained in abeyance for several months in 
order to allow the views of the citizens and of the cor- 
poration to sufficiently mature, and it was only in the be- 
ginning of May of the present year that the corporation 
resolved almost unanimously to equip for overhead elec- 
tric traction, at a cost of about £20,000, an experimental 
route leading from the centre of the city to one of the 
most populous districts in the outskirts. 

In deciding to adopt mechanical traction in the city 
the corporation of Glasgow have moved with commendable 
Scotch caution, which has resulted in their benefiting by 
the experience of other places, where all forms of such 
traction have been in operation for several years, In 
this respect alone Glasgow has lagged behind in the on- 
ward march of progress and has much to learn from many 
cities in America of much smaller proportions whose 
general municipal government cannot be contrasted with 
that of Glasgow. 

[The subject of “ Tramways” was begun in Article II. of this series, pub- 
lished in our May issue. These articles on Glasgow’s municipal administra- 
tion will be continued in CITY GOVERNMENT until every department of that 
model municipality has been thoroughly treated, The author is a promi- 


nent city official of Glasgow—one in a position to deal with the subject with 
intelligence and authority.—EDITOR CITY GOVERNMENT.] 


A NOTABLE PARK IMPROVEMENT. 


One hundred acres are to be added to Shaw’s Garden, 
the famous botanical park at St. Louis, Mo. First, a 
twenty-acre section west of the park will be taken in and 
later a big eighty-acre pasture at the rear will be made 
part of the grounds. ‘The plan is to make the twenty- 
acre tract a ‘‘ synopsis of North American flora.” Repre- 
sentatives of every family of plants indigenous to the 
continent will be planted. The collection will include 
fully 4,000 specimens, The idea is to cultivate a few 
genera of each family. The oak family, for instance, 
will be represented by oaks, chestnuts and _ beeches. 
Each of these will be further represented, the oak, for 
example, by those species native to St. Louis, with 
specimens from other places. The planting will be done 
in such a way that a visitor entering by the main gate 
would be led down the main walk along the principal 
classifications. The specific examples would extend 
laterally from the main classifications and be reached 
by the by-paths. 
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QUESTIONS OF PUBLIC POLICY. 


Mayor W. D. Wood,of Seattle, Wash., has a plain and 
sensible way of dealing with questions of public policy 
in his annual message. In regard to prostitution he 
says: ‘‘It has been the 
effort of the executive 
and police departments 
to restrain and diminish 
prostitution by placing 
it within certain defined 
limits, by allowing it a 
degree of immunity, un- 
der surveillance, within 
such limits, and by pros- 
ecuting it where carried 
on outside of such limits. 
It may naturally be urged 
that if prostitution 
can be placed under 
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re 
such surveillance it can also be forced out of the city. 
Nothing would be gained by a further discussion of that 
question here than will be necessary to give a fair under- 
standing of it. The former can be done, the latter can- 
not be. We may just as well be frank about it. When 
public sentiment comes to have courage and honesty to 
deal with this question on the basis of sound ethics and 
actual facts, in lieu of the present policy, which excludes 
both ethics and facts, we shall begin to devise ways for 
regulating and diminishing the evil instead of contenting 
ourselves with inflicting upon it our spasmodic attempts 
at banishment when it cannot be banished without gen- 
erations of effort nor until the social, domestic and busi- 
ness world shall punish the guilty and responsible mem- 
bers of society and shall offer a helping hand to the 
innocent but unfortunate victims of this evil. We should 
avoid alike the attitude of those who would eliminate it 
by shutting their eyes to it and of those who profess to 
believe that nothing can be done to ameliorate it or who 
value private gain more than public morals.” 

In dealing with the regulation of saloons, Mayor Wood 
writes : 

‘‘The so-called early closing ordinance providing for 
the closing of saloons from 1 to 5 A. M., passed and sus- 
tained by your honorable body, has been found in prac- 
tice to be most beneficial in its results. The closing of 
the saloons for the brief time of four hours in each night 
breaks in upon the plans of those who desire to use the 
saloons as places of debauch for the whole night or as 
places of rendezvous from which they may sally forth to 
disturb the peace or commit crime. 

‘¢ The records of the police department show that more 
arrests are made during the hour following the close of 
saloons than during all the other portions of the night, 
showing plainly that when the saloons close debauches 
must come to an end and suspicious characters find other 
places of shelter or give an account of themselves to the 
police. 

“It is frequently urged against the 1 o’clock closing 
ordinance that it has increased the illicit sale of liquor in 
houses of prostitution after that hour to a serious extent. 
I have made some investigation of that question and am 
entirely satisfied that this claim is not true, 
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‘*While the closing of the saloons at 1 o’clock might 
seem in some ways to increase this illicit sale of liquor, 
that result is more than counterbalanced by the general 
curtailment of the patronage in these houses after 1 
o'clock, resulting from the close of the saloons at that 
time and the clearing of the streets of those who might 
otherwise loiter about for the balance of the night. 

‘*We are continually hearing the remark that this is a 
seaport town and that we should not undertake to re- 
strain these common vices, and many people really seem 
to believe that a certain amount of hell is necessary to 
the business success of a seaporttown. I beg to assure 
this apprehension with the opinion that after we shall 
have curtailed this commodity to the full extent of our 
expectations Seattle will still have enough of it to satisfy 
the business men who are such experts in maritime af- 
fairs.” 

The merit system in force under the provisions of the 
new charter receives the mayor’s heartiest approval. 
Under a board of able and conscientious commissioners 
the system has been most auspiciously initiated. A few 
of the experienced members of the fire and police depart- 
ments were found to be disqualified for continuance in 
the service by the physical and educational tests applied, 
but under a wise and liberal policy adopted by the com- 
mission few removals have been made in accomplishing 
the change of system. The system has resulted, for one 
thing, in causing many persons to give up the fruitless 
and demoralizing occupation of waiting and seeking to 
oust others from public places, and has enabled those 
holding office to devote their entire time to performing 
their pubiic duties, instead of devoting a large part to 
preserving their tenure against four or five sets of aspi- 
rants. The heads of both the police and fire departments 
heartily indorse the new system. 

Great caution is urged in dealing with franchises, other 
than those for steam railways. Monopelies in public serv- 
ice should not be passed into private hands without 
compensation. Such privileges should be subject to re- 
call by the people, to whom they actually belong, upon 
reimbursement of the grantees for their actual outlay. 
The refusal to grant a franchise for a crematory is com- 
mended. No street railway franchise should be granted 
for aterm exceeding twenty or twenty-five years, and 
the franchises granted should be subject to recall. ‘The 
same as to telephones. The public should derive all 
profit from the management of public utilities, either as 
municipal revenue or in the form of reduced rates and 
improved service. Municipal ownership, coupled with 
the merit system of civil service, is suggested. 


BONUS FOR STREET RAILWAY RIGHTS. 


The council of Wheeling, W. Va., has decided to exact 
a bonus from any street railway company accepting a 
franchise hereafter. The bonus will be $300 a year for 
the first ten years, $600 a year for the next ten years and 
$1,000 a year after twenty years for each mile of track. 
Several new franchises are now before the council. 


Next month Ciry GovERNMENT will celebrate the first 
anniversary of its existence by presenting a beautiful 
souvenir number, The illustrations will be profuse. 
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REPORT OF KALAMAZOO LIGHT PLANT. 


H. C. Hoagland, superintendent of the municipal 
electric light plant at Kalamazoo, Mich., has furnished 
City GOVERNMENT with an advance copy of his report 
tor the year ended March 31, 1897, from which we quote 
the following interesting figures : 


Cost of operating the plant the past year $9, 087.62 


Cost per lamp per year : ; ‘ ‘ ; 46.36 
Cost perlamp per month . ; : , 3.863 
Cost per lamp per day (365 days) : : : 126 
Cost per lamp per day (333 days) ‘ ‘ ; 139 
Cost per lamp per lamp hour . : . ‘ .0149 
Cost per day, operating plant (365 days) . ; 24.87 
Cost per day, operating plant (333 days) , 27.29 
Cost per hour for hours actually run ; : 2.92 


Figuring in 4 per cent. interest and 5 per cent. depre- 
ciation on the total cost of the plant to March 31, 1896, 
($42,060.58) the results shown are: 

. $1,682.42 

2,103.02 

9,087.62 


Interest, 4 per cent. 
Depreciation, 5 per cent 
Operating expense 


Total cost of operating, including interest and 


depreciation ‘ . . $12,873.06 
Cost per lamp per year ‘ : ‘ ; : 65.67 
Cost per lamp per month : : : : ; 5.47 
Cost per lamp per day (365 days) . ‘ , ; .179 
Cost per lamp per day (333 days) . . ‘ ; 197 
Cost per day, operating plant (365 days) 35, 26 
Cost per day, operating plant (333 days) 38.65 
Cost per lamp hour . ‘ . ; ; ‘ 021 
Cost per hour for hours actually run . R ; 4.14 


The total amount of fuel consumed during the year 
was 948 tons, which cost $2,150.48. ‘The average num- 
ber of moonlight nights was 2% nights per month. The 
total number of lights burning all night, 333 nights in the 
year, was 196. ‘The total number of hours run during 
the year was 3,104. 

Before the municipal plant was established at Kala- 
mazoo, the cost of lighting the city under contract, with 
29 lights burning all night and 120 lights burning until 12 
p. M., all night lights to run not less than 300 nights per 
year and 12 o’clock lights to burn not less than 275 nights 
per year, was as follows: 

Cost for year ending March 31, 1892, $14,927.87. 

31, 1893, $14,872.60. 
31, 1894, $14,495.91. 
31, 1895, $14,927.87. 

The cost of lighting the city under municipal owner- 
ship, with an average of 196 lamps burning all night 333 
nights in the year (thus more than doubling the service), 
including interest and depreciation, is only $12,873.06. 
The average cost under contract, per year, for the four 
years (1892-3-4-5) was $14,804.51. ‘Thus, with the ser- 
vice more than doubled, a saving of $1,931.45 for the 
year is shown. 
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Heretofore water has been supplied to the sprinkling 
contractors of St. Paul, Minn., at the rate of ten cents 
per 100 lineal feet of street sprinkled per week. Last 
year the cost of water averaged nearly 50 per cent. of 
the cost of sprinkling. This season the rate has been 
reduced from 10 to 7% cents, 
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A REPAIR CONTRACT TERMINATED. 


The board of public works of St. Paul, Minn., has 
made an arrangement with the Warren-Scharf Company, 
under which it is estimated that the city will save from 
$20,000 to $30,000 on repairs to asphalt streets during 
the next ten years. ‘The Warren-Scharf Company laid 
asphalt pavement in St. Paul ten years ago under con- 
tracts which provided that the city should hold back 7% 
per cent. of the payments for ten years and 7% per cent. 
for twenty years. During the second term of ten years 
the contracts provided that the company should keep 
the pavementsin repair for 9 cents a square yard, per year, 
based on the entire surface laid, whether there should be 
any repairs made or not. This item of expense, which 
would amount to $6,000 or $7,000 a year, is what the new 
agreement does away with. Aftera careful examination of 
the pavements the board submitted to the company a 
proposition that if they would repave the streets in por- 
tions where the board indicated, the entire 15 per cent. of 
the reserve held back would be paid this year and the 
contracts terminated. The company accepted this prop- 
osition. ‘The board now takes the task of keeping the 
pavements in repair during the next ten years at an ex- 
pense sufficiently under $60,000 or $70,000 to save the 
city from $20,000 to $30,000. 


CITY IMPROVEMENT SOCIETY OF NEW YORK. 
The City Improvement Society is a corporation, in- 
corporated June 14, 1892, with headquarters at 12 East 
Twenty-third street, is under the management of an 
executive committee, and is supported by this committee 
and from its subscribing members. ‘The society fur- 
nishes a medium never before existing, whereby resi- 
dents of New York having any complaints to make 
within the scope of its work can be assured that the 
same will be presented to the authorities and urged until 
they receive proper attention. The society is also ready 
at all times to receive any suggestions relating to special 
objects the attainment of which will tend to benefit the 
public at large. ‘‘’To promote the improvement and 
beautifying of the city, and to assist and stimulate the 
authority in enforcing the laws relating to such objects ” 
is the base of its organization, and among some of the 
results achieved we can name the electric lighting of Co- 
lumbus avenue, which will soon be an accomplished fact, 
improving the small open spaces or parks along the 
Boulevard, stationing of policemen and flagmen at dan- 
gerous crossings of the cable lines, improving of many 
roadways, especially in having some asphalted, fencing 
of vacant lots in various portions of the city and the en- 
forcement of the ordinance requiring every licensed 
hackman to carry his card of rates conspicuously dis- 
played in his hack, so that very few complaints in regard 
to attempted extortion by cabmen are now received. 
The officers of the society are: Dr. Fred Danne, presi- 
dent and treasurer; Noyes C. Wooster, vice-president; 
J. C. Pumpelly, secretary, and Edward Weld, counsel. 


The special souvenir number of Ciry GovERNMENT 
next month will contain a multitude of attractive fea- 
tures. Be sure that you get a copy. 
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MUNICIPAL CONDITION OF PROVIDENCE. 


BY EDWIN D, M’GUINNESS, MAYOR OF PROVIDENCE,* 


An examination of the political conditions existing in 
the city of Providence will, I think, prove in many re- 
spects of peculiar interest to the student of municipal 
government in the United States. In order to properly 
understand the subject it is necessary to note at the 
outset the division of the electors in the State of Rhode 
Island, under the terms of its constitution, into four dif- 
ferent classes, which naturally are grouped’ under two 
heads. 

First, property voters, consisting of every male citi- 
zen of the United States of the age of twenty-one years 
(a) who has had his resi- 
dence and home in the 
State for one year and in 
the town or city in which 
he may claim a right to 
vote, six months _ preced- 
ing the time of voting, and 
who is really and truly 
possessed in his own right 
of real estate in such town 
or city of the value of $134 
over and above all incum- 
brances, or which shall 
rent for $7 per annum 
over and above any rent 
reserved or the interest of 
any incumbrances thereon, 
being an estate in fee 

(+2 simple, fee-tail, for the 
life of any person, or an estate in reversion or remain- 
der, which qualifies no other person to vote, the con- 
veyance of which estate, if by deed, shall have been 
recorded at least ninety days; or (b) who, having had 
his residence and home in the State for two years, and 
in the town or city in which he may offer to vote six 
months next preceding the time of his voting, and 
whose name shall be registered in the town or city where 
he resides on or before the last day of December in the 
year next preceding the time of his voting and in said 
year shall have paid a tax assessed upon his property 
therein, valued at least at $134. Such electors have a right 
to vote in the election of all civil officers and on all 
questions in all town or ward meetings. 

Second, registry voters, embracing every male citizen 
of the United States of the age of twenty-one years who 
has had his residence and home in the State for two years, 
and in the town or city in which he may offer to vote six 
months next preceding the time of his voting, and whose 
name shall be registered in the town or city where he 
resides on or before the last day in December in the year 
next preceding the time of his voting. These electors 
have a right to vote in the election of all civil officers and 
on all questions in all town or ward meetings, except in 
the election of the city council of any city, or upon any 
proposition to impose a tax or for the expenditure of 
money in any town or city. 

We have now considered, first, voters qualified by owner- 
ship of real estate, second, voters who have paid a tax 
assessed on property, this class being made up of per- 
sonal property tax payers and those who have paid a tax 
assessed on real estate and who subsequently convey 
such real estate before the time of voting, and third, 
registry voters, ‘These three classes include all voters 
who have a right to vote in elections for city officers, 
There is a fourth class of electors designated in our State 
constitution, commonly called certificate voters. This 
class contains those who, possessing the qualifications of 
real estate voters in regard to age, residence and citizen- 
ship, are owners of real estate within the State but out- 
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side the limits of the city or town where the voter resides. 
Such voters upon producing a prescribed certificate of 
ownership of real estate from the clerk of the town or 
city in which the estate lies, within ten days of the time 
of voting, are entitled to vote for presidential electors, 
representatives in Congress and State officers, but not for 
any municipal officers, 

In this connection the question is naturally asked why 
the sum of $134 was fixed as the amount of property nec- 
essary to qualify a property voter. A well-known author- 
ity on Rhode Island history, Mr. S. S. Rider, says: ‘“‘A 
property qualification was first introduced into the laws 
in 1665, and has ever since been and now is in part re- 
tained. In 1760 the amount was £40 lawful money. In 
1763 ‘lawful money’ was defined to be gold or silver. 
After the decimal system came into use the mode of 
reckoning was changed into dollars. Thus in £40 are 
800 shillings, which, at 6 shillings to the dollar, which 
was then New England currency, is equal to $133.33; by 
the law of 1798 the sum was made $134, and so it has 
always since remained,” 

The municipal election in our city is held annually on 
the ‘Tuesday next after the first Monday in November. 
There are elected at that time on a ticket at large a 
mayor, city treasurer, harbor master and overseer of the 
poor; in each voting district a warden and clerk for 
the voting district, and in each ward one member of the 
school committee. For such officers all electors, except 
certificate holders, have a right to vote. At the same 
election in each of the ten wards of the city there are 
elected on a ward ticket one alderman and four members 
of the common council, and for these the property voters 
only havea right to vote. By reason of the constitutional 
division of voters already indicated, two separate lists of 
voters and two distinct kinds of ballots are always to be 
found at our municipal elections, the ballot given to the 
property voter containing, in addition to the names on 
the ballot furnished to the registry voter, the names of 
the candidates for aldermen and common council. As 
the last municipal election occurred on the same day as 
the Presidential election, there was a third ballot and a 
third list of voters, certificate voters being entitled to 
vote this third ballot for Presidential electors and rep- 
resentative in Congress. The secret-ballot system is in 
use in our city. 

The mayor, aldermen and common council, in their 
joint capacity, constitute the city council, and all city 
ordinances and joint resolutions must pass both branches 
by concurrent vote, and excepting resolutions of ad- 
journment, must be approved by the mayor, or passed 
by a three-fifths vote of all members elected in each 
branch over his veto. At all meetings of the city council 
in convention the mayor presides, but has only a casting 
vote. The mayor and aldermen compose one board and 
sit and act together as one body, at all meetings whereof 
the mayor presides, but has only a casting vote, Not- 
withstanding the fact that all electors, property as well 
as registry, have aright to vote in the elections for 
mayor, it sometimes happens that the passage of an 
appropriation ordinance or an increase of the tax rate is 
decided by his casting vote. 

The mayor, by the language of the charter, is declared 
to be the chief executive officer of the city, whose duty 
it is to be at all times vigilant and active in causing the 

laws to be executed and enforced. His power to make 
appointments and removals of heads of departments and 
subordinate officials is not extensive nor, save in a few 
unimportant cases, is it absolute. Every three years he 
has, with the approval of the board of aldermen, the 
power to appoint fora term of three years a commis- 
sioner of public works, who has the management and 
control of highways, bridges and sewers. Subject to the 
approval of the board of aldermen, he has the power of 
appointment of the deputy chief, seven captains, seven 
lieutenants and sixteen sergeants of police and a clerk of 
police. He may also remove any police officer whenever, 
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in his opinion, theinterests of the city require such removal. 
The police force being an essential factor in the preser- 
vation of peace and the enforcement of the laws, the 
mayor has the power, in any emergency, of which he 
shall be the judge, to take full charge of the whole or 
any part of the police force. 

The power in former years vested in and exercised by 
the city council to manage, through committees, various 
departments of the city government, has been in recent 
years, to a large extent curtailed, and such control has 
been placed in commissioners, ‘These commissioners are 
appointed in many different ways and in their tenure of 
office there is a like absence of uniformity. ‘The one 
single-headed commission, that of public works, already 
referred to, is the only one appointed by the mayor. 
This appointment is, as I have said, subject to the ap- 
proval of the board of aldermen. The commissioners of 
sinking funds, consisting of three members, with certain 
ex-officio members, are elected, one each year, for a term 
of three years by concurrent vote of the city council, 
The park commissioners, three in number, are likewise 
elected by concurrent vote, one each year, for a term of 
three years. The board of license commissioners, or ex- 
cise board, five in number, are all elected at the same 
time for a term of five years in joint convention. This 
board, as originally constituted, was composed of three 
members, appointed by the mayor, one each year for a 
term of three years, but the number, term and manner 
of appointment of the commissioners were afterward 
changed by the State legislature; a change, to my mind, 
from the best system to the worst. The board of fire 
commissioners, three in number, are elected in joint con- 
vention, one each year, for a term of three years. The 
assessors of taxes, three in number, are also elected fora 
term of three years, one each year, in joint convention, 

The police department is under the management of a 
chief of police, elected in joint convention for a term of 
three years. The members of the police force are ap- 
pointed by him, by and with ‘the consent of the mayor 
and aldermen, sitting as one board. ‘The general super- 
vision of the police force is in the mayor and aldermen, 
sitting as one body. ‘The board of aldermen is the board 
of health, and the superintendent of health is elected 
for a term of three years in joint convention, The 
school committee, in addition to certain ex-officio mem- 
bers, is made up of thirty members elected by wards, 
three from each ward, one elected each year, for a term 
of three years. Section 1 of article 1V. of our State Con- 
stitution reads: ‘‘No person shall be eligible to any 
civil office (except the office of school committee) unless 
he be a qualified voter for such office.” Under the ex- 
ception therein made, women are eligible to and are 
members of the school committee, although not entitled 
to vote for such office. This is the only elective office 
in the State to which women are eligible. 

There remains one other commission to be noticed, 
which in the manner of appointment is most peculiar, 
namely, the commissioners of the Dexter donation, In 
1824 there died in Providence, then a town, a rich and 
philanthropic citizen, Ebenezer Knight Dexter, a native 
of the place, who left the bulk of his estate to his native 
town for the use and support of the poor of said town, 
in such a way as Said town in any meeting legally holden 
should decide ; provided, however, that no vote of any 
such town meeting, in relation to the management of 
said donation, should be of any force unless forty free- 
men, at least, be present at the time of passing such 
vote. Pursuant to the conditions of the will there is an- 
nually held in the common council chamber a town meet- 
ing of the freemen, or property voters of the city. At 
this meeting, which is advertised by notice of the city 
clerk, and to which the freemen of the city are sum- 
moned to attend by the ringing of the city bells, after a 
moderator has been first chosen to preside, business re- 
lating to said Dexter donation is transacted, at least 
forty freemen being present, and in open town meeting 
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five persons are chosen as commissioners of the Dexter 
donation to direct with the mayor, who is ex-officio chair. 
man, the management and improvement of the donation 
during the ensuing year. ‘Thus ina city of over 150,000 
population, incorporated since 1832, is annually to be 
seen a typical New England town meeting. 

One principal point to be observed in a consideration 
of the affairs of our city is the comparatively limited 
power vested in the mayor and the absence of any defi- 
nite fixed responsibility in the appointments of the com- 
missions named, whether by approval of the board of 
aldermen by-concurrent vote or in joint convention, ‘The 
principle of fixing the responsibility for appointments on 
the chief executive and holding him to a strict accounta- 
bility for his actions is to my mind the correct one, but 
has not been adopted in our city. ‘There is at the pres- 
ent time a commission, consisting of the mayor and a 
joint commission of citizens and members of the city 
council appointed by him, to prepare a draft of a new city 
charter, and it is hoped that at an early day a report will 
be submitted containing such recommendations of 
amendments to the charter as the needs of a modern, 
progressive city imperatively demand. In this connec- 
tion 1-may say that in our State there has been no 
adoption of any civil-service rules in regard to appoint- 
ments, a much-needed addition to our legislation which 
I hope will not be long deferred. During the past year 
the competitive merit system was applied by the mayor 
in the appointment to fill a vacancy in a police ser- 
geantcy with excellent results, and it is his intention to 
follow this precedent whenever an opportunity occurs. 

It is not, however, so much from its internal manage- 
ment and government that our city has cause for com- 
plaint as from the unwarranted and pernicious interfer- 
ence of the State legislature in the internal affairs of the 
municipality. In late years the doctrine of home rule 
for cities has been entirely ignored by the general 
assembly of the State in its conduct toward the city of 
Providence. Among many instances of this vicious 
interference the most flagrant was the passage of an 
act giving to a local street railway company and a 
local electric lighting company a twenty-year exclusive 
franchise in our city, not only without any request on 
the part of the city for such action, but in the face of 
its opposition, and to its manifest detriment and injury. 
The unequal and disproportionate representation of Provi- 
dence in the general assembly of the State, a condition 
of affairs which can be remedied only by an amendment 
of the constitution, makes such violation of the principle 
of municipal home rule possible to a greater degree than 
in other States. According to the last State census the 
population of Providence was 37.8 per cent. of the total 
population of the State. Yet with this proportion of 
population it has but one senator out of thirty-six in the 
State senate and but twelve representatives out of 
seventy-two in the house of representatives, or in other 
words, practically 38 per cent. of the population has a 
representation of less than 3 per cent. in the senate and 
less than 17 percent, in the popular branch, Towns in the 
State which are decreasing in population continue to 
have in the State senate a representation equal to that 
of the city of Providence, the population of which is 
steadily increasing and which pays nearly one-half the 
whole State tax, while in the house of representatives 
several towns of less than 1,000 inhabitants are entitled 
to one representative, while in the city of Providence 
there is but one for every 12,500. This manifestly 
unfair representation and the injurious legislative inter- 
ference with our city made possible thereby is a most 
serious menace to our city and one fraught with the 
greatest danger. In response to persistent and vigorous 
demands for a change in the fundamental law of the 
State a commission of fifteen, appointed by the Governor 
to revise the constitution of the State, is at present 
engaged inthis work of revision., The proper adjustment 
of the representation in the general assembly in propor- 
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tion to population, the recognition of the principle of 
home rule for cities, and other important amendments, 
have already been submitted to the consideration of 
this commission. 

I have endeavored thus briefly to present to you a 
statement of the municipal condition of one of our oldest 
New England cities. ‘he tendency to change with us 
is very slow and conservative. We hold fast to our time- 
honored customs and laws until we are convinced of the 
necessity for change. ‘The charter granted to us in 1663 
by King Charles II. was our fundamental law till the 
adoption of the present constitution in 1842, since which 
time there has been no general revision of it. We real- 
ize that in many ways there may be opportunity for an im- 
proving change in our municipal charter, and that what 
was best adapted in the way of governmental methods to 
the needs of a small town will not meet the necessities 
and requirements of a large and progressive city. In the 
efforts made for better municipal government and con- 
ditions in our city, the Municipal League of Providence 
has, in the brief period of its existence, done most effect- 
ive work and accomplished surprising results. It was an 
outgrowth of a good government movement among some 
public-spirited citizens who, in the municipal election in 
1895, had supported certain good government candidates 
for aldermen and councilmen and had succeeded in elect- 
ing candidates in three wards of the city. The first 
public meeting of the league was held on April 27 of last 
year, 

In the fall election for mayor and city council, 
which occurred last year, the Democratic candidate for 
mayor, indorsed by the league and the good government 
party, was elected by a plurality of over 9,000 votes, and 
at the same time the Republican presidential electors 
were elected by a plurality of over 7,000, The candi- 
dates of the Municipal League for aldermen and coun- 
cilmen were, in the several wards, with one or two excep- 
tions, elected. 


MUNICIPAL REPORTS RECEIVED. 


The following printed city reports have been received 
at this office : 

Newark, N. J.—Annual Report of the Board of Street 
and Water Commissioners. [1896.] From M. R. Sher- 
rerd, engineer department of water. 

Malden, Mass.—Annual Reports of City Departments. 
[1896.] From John E, Farnham, mayor. 

Youngstown, Ohio—Annual Reports of the City Civil 
Engineer, the City Clerk and the City Fire Engineer. 
[1897.] From F. C. Brown, city clerk. 

La Crosse, Wis.—Annual Message of the Mayor and 
Annual Reports of City Departments. [1896.] From 
I), Frank Powell. mayor. 

Fall River, Mass.—Auditor’s Report. [1896.] From 
Henry W. Clarke, city auditor. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—Second Annual Report of the 
Board of Park Commissioners. [1897.] From William 
R. Holloway, clerk. 

Cincinnati, Ohio—Forty-fourth Annual Report of the 
Fire Department. [1896.] From J. A. Archibald, fire 
marshal. 

Lima, Ohio—Annual Report of the City Clerk. [March 
31, 1897.] From C. E, Lynch, city clerk. 

Washington, D. C.—Report of the Health Officer of 
the District of Columbia. [1896.] From William C. 
Woodward, M. D., health officer. 


Chairman Briggs, of the council committee on streets, 
Terre Haute, Ind., is endeavoring to have the city use 
two kinds of street sweeping machines. He believes the 
pneumatic machines, which gather up the dirt by air 
pressure, are the best for dry weather ; in wet weather 
he approves of the use of broom machines. 
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LOOKING FORWARD FOR NEW YORK. 
Epiror Ciry GOVERNMENT : 

Let me congratulate you on your very comprehensive 
condensation of the charter of Greater New York in your 
May issue, and the article is worth the year’s subscrip- 
tion. It seems impossible to fully realize that we are a 
city of such vast proportions ; to think,a city of five 
boroughs, two of which combined have a greater popula- 
tion than any two cities in the country, with greater ship- 
ping facilities, manufacturing interests, financial and 
public institutions and seaside resorts than any other 
city on the globe. In truth we are the imperial city of 
the world, fortunate in both our location and surround- 
ings, and we have the opportunity of adding ‘‘we are 
the best governed city in the world,” and here we must 
go slow, for the whole country is watching us. Our 
charter is an experiment, and the good and bad features, 
if any, will be early demonstrated and be a criterion for 
our sister cities. We have tochoose a chief magistrate, 
and how will we go about it? It is an unusual selection ; 
he should be a man of undoubted ability, strong in char- 
acter and purpose, for the logical effect of his successful 
administration of affairs will be his elevation by the 
people to a higher office, where the qualities of a great 
statesman will be required, broader in kind than are usu- 
ally looked for in a municipal election. He should not 
be the product of any cabal or clique, put forward to 
cover the massing of a force whose future line of battle 
will be on issues not pertinent to the present. Political 
organizations must and will exist, and great credit should 
given those independent organizations that exist for a 
purpose, and by their moral force preventimproper nom- 
inations on part of either of the great parties, but in 
this case there is no reason why silver or protection 
should be a factor. We want a mayor for New York and 
one who will interpret our charter. Who is better fitted 
to explain a problem than its author? What a compli- 
ment it would be to confer this honor on one of the 
framers of the charter, and the writer has in minda 
member of the commission who is a statesman, a gentle- 
man, a soldier and a scholar, and if we should nominate 
him or any other of equally high attainments, and men of 
equally high character for council, we could go to the 
people with a people’s platform: ‘‘The gas companies 
must provide gas for one dollar or we will make it our- 
selves ; the railroads must compensate the city commen- 
surately with their privileges; we must have more 
schools ; a fair and equitable system of taxation and as- 
sessment, and a collection of same, not a collection 
from the willing and a swearing off by the unwilling, 
leaving deficiencies to be met by revenue bonds; in 
other words, we will create an income to meet our ex- 
penses and pay as we go.” 

The party that nominates on such a platform and lives 
up to it will have a lasting popularity, but the people 
dislike to be humbugged, and will most certainly retaliate 


if such promises are made, and not intended to be kept. 
B, F. Caast. 


The city of Utica, N. Y., has been presented with 
thirty-two lots for park purposes. The gift was made 
by Mrs. Thomas R. Proctor and Mrs. Ferdinand C, 
Proctor in memory of their father, the late J. Watson 
Williams, 
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NOTE AND COMMENT. 


That municipalities can most economically light their 
own streets by owning and operating electric plants is 
quite positively shown by the official report of the super- 
intendent of the Kalamazoo plant, which is printed in 
another column of this issue. ‘The report shows that all- 
night arc lights cost the city of Kalamazoo $46.36 per 
year, based on operating expenses alone, and only $65.67 
per year when 4 per cent. interest and 5 per cent. depre- 
ciation is figured in with the operating expenses. There 
is a startling contrast between this figure and the price 
of $107 per lamp per year, charged by the private cor- 
poration which furnishes light to the neighboring city of 
Grand Rapids, Mich. In New York City, where the 
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lights are more numerous and more thickly located and 
where all conditions are favorable to a lower cost of 
production and distribution, the contract price per lamp 
is $146 per year, Very few cities, in fact, secure electric 
street lights by contract for less than $90 per year, and 
none that we know of has ever been able to secure a con- 
tract price as low as $65.67, the Kalamazoo figure. For 
the four years preceding the establishment of the munici- 
pal plant at Kalamazoo the average annual cost, under 
contract, of street lighting was $14,804.51; the total cost 
for the year 1896, under municipal ownership, including 
interest and depreciation, was $12,873.06. Here is a net 
saving of nearly $2,000 a year, which is all the more 
significant when it is considered that the lighting service 
under the municipal ownership period has been more 
than doubled. 





By a vote of about three to one the citizens of Des 
Moines, Ia., recently declared in favor of the establish- 
ment of a municipal lighting plant and the acceptance of 
the proposition of the McCaskey & Holcomb Company, 
which was set forth in the last issue of Crry GovERN- 
MENT. ‘This decisive victory for municipal ownership 
was achieved in spite of strenuous opposition by influen- 
tial parties having corporate interests to protect. Al- 
though the people have expressed their will in a most 
emphatic manner, there are a few citizens having private 
interests at stake who are unwilling'to abide by the de- 
cision of the majority, and they threaten to annul the 
election on technical points of law. It is to be hoped 
that these greedy individuals will not carry out their 
threat, for it is very dangerous business to antagonize 
the popular will of the people. 





Heretofore the Western Bermudez and the Barber 
Asphalt Companies have had things their own way in the 
city of Detroit, but a new and formidable rival has 
entered the field. It is the Alcatraz Construction Com- 
pany, which recently submitted a bid on paving Jefferson 
avenue which was $3,000 lower than that of either of 
the other companies. This is another instance to prove 
that fair and open competition is the only means of get- 
ting asphalt paving prices down to the proper level. A 
great many of our larger cities, especially those possess- 
ing the best knowledge of asphalt pavements, are break- 
ing away from specifications which have practically shut 
out competition, 


The bicycle craze has reached such proportions in this 
country that it is becoming almost a nuisance to drivers 
and pedestrians on our public thoroughfares, While the 
bicycle is doubtless a useful and beneficial vehicle, it has 


‘no particular quality that entitles it to the free and al- 


most exclusive use of our best streets. Scarcely a day 
passes in any city without serious and sometimes fatal 
accidents caused by reckless wheelmen. It is true that 
most cities have ordinances restricting bicycle traffic to 
certain streets and limiting the speed of the vehicle, and 
in the few cases where these ordinances are observed 
their enforcement necessitates the services of extra police 
officers. On some streets the bicycle riders are so nu- 
merous that it is almost impossible for a pedestrian to 
safely cross from one side to the other, although the 
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cyclists are not guing speedily. The bicycle craze is 
undoubtedly responsible for a great many accidents and 
the necessity of additional police officers. Considering 
the responsibilities placed upon municipalities by the 
cyclists, there is no good reason why they should not be 
licensed. By requiring each cyclist to pay a license 
fee of about $2 per year a city would not only derive a 
revenue commensurate with the responsibilities imposed 
upon it by the wheelmen, but it would have every bicycle 
properly and officially registered, which would assist the 
authorities in running down violators of the ordinances 
regulating bicycling. 

Fortune tellers, clairvoyants and spiritualistic mediums 
will have no place in the city of New Orleans hereafter. 
The council has passed an ordinance prohibiting this 
sort of practice, and violators of the measure will be 
punished with a fine or imprisonment. We have never 
been able to discover any excuse for the tolerance of 
these supernatural beings on the face of this earth, and 
if other councils will follow the example set by New 
Orleans they may be driven to Fairyland, where there is 
probably a niche for them to adorn. 





City GOVERNMENT is pleased to call the attention of 
its readers to a number of new advertisements appearing 
in this issue. Like all of our advertising patrons, the 
newcomers are leaders in their respective lines. Among 
the new firms represented are the Mack Manufacturing 
Company, of Pittsburg, manufacturers of high-grade pav- 
ing bricks and blocks; the Buffalo Wire Brush Company, 
of Buffalo, makers of all kinds of cylinder street brooms 
and push brooms; the S. S. White Dental Manufacturing 
Company, of Philadelphia, who handle the well-known 
Partz battery; McCaskey & Holcomb Company, of Spring- 
field, Ill., the successful electrical contractors; Geo, W. 
Bollenbacher, of Bloomington, Ind., an extensive broker 
in paving stone and curbing; S. F. Peckham, of Ann Arbor, 
Mich., analytical chemist, and Charles Carrol Brown, of 
Bloomington, Ill., civil engineer. Col. W. F. Morse, 
president of the Sanitary Construction Company, of New 
York, which company has carried an advertisement in 
Ciry GOVERNMENT for some months, is so well satisfied 
with the publication that he now inserts his individual 
card as a sanitary engineer. Colonel Morse, who is one 
of the best-known engineers in this country, reports to us 
that during his recent business trip through the South he 
found Ciry GOVERNMENT in nearly every city office that 


he visited. Crellin & Lovell, the well-known water works. 


engineers of Des Moines, Ia., in a letter to Ciry GOVERN- 
MENT, express their surprise at the wide circulation at- 
tained by this publication within less than a year, as 
demonstrated to them by the results of their small adver- 
tisement. Thornton N. Motley & Co. and J. B. Colt & 
Co., well-known New York firms who carry advertise- 
ments in these columns, have recently written letters in 
which they highly praise Crry GOVERNMENT as a medium 
for reaching the purchasing powers of municipalities. 





Why is it that the New York police department permits 
some saloon keepers to sell liquor during hours when 
others are required to close under the law? Why not 
treat all saloon owners alike? More anon. 
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FIRE DEPARTMENT HOSPITAL AND TRAIN- 
ING STABLES. 


On West Ninety-ninth street, between Columbus 
and Amsterdam avenues, are located the hospital and 
training stables of the New York fire department. The 
building is a three-story structure of brick and stone, 50 
feet front by 100 feet deep, and is under the manage- 
ment of Frederick Meyer, Jr., superintendent of stables, 
F. D. of N. Y., and his deputy, Edward R. Teller. As 
you enter the building by the main door you are on the 
first floor, which is covered with concrete ; to the left is 
the office of the superintendent ; to the right is a room 
devoted to training purposes, where a hose carriage 
stands with collars and harness in position, where green 
horses are led and taught to take their positions for 
yoking by verbal command. A very few lessons suffice, 
when they are detailed to the several department houses, 
where they are further instructed to do the same thing 
by sound of the gong. The balance of this first floor is 
occupied by wagons of the fire telegraph department. 

On the second floor front are two rooms used as living 
quarters for the chief of the Twelfth Battalion, who is sta- 
tioned here, and another room used as a pharmacy and 
connected with which isa bathroom and water closet ; 
in the open space is the clipping machinery, and the 
clipping is all done by Mr. Meyer, effecting a saving to 
the city of about $5,000 per year. Outside on this floor 
there are four box stalls, 12 by 14 feet, and eleven stand 
stalls, mostly occupied by horses in the fire telegraph 
service, and the use of this building by them is a saving 
to the city of some $6,000. About the middle and on 
the right of this floor is the soaking tub, where horses 
can stand as long as required in water tempered as nec- 
essary. Leading from this is a runway to the third floor, 
and instead of being covered with tan bark Mr. Meyer 
conceived the idea of taking old hose, cutting it in 
lengths the width of the roadway, nailing down the strips 
so that one overlaps the other, making as it were a fluted 
pathway which can always be kept clean, and on which 
you never slip. ‘This idea has led to the adoption of the 
same plan in other stables, so that now old hose is in de- 
mand, 

On the third floor, at the front, are storerooms for 
feed, etc. The balance of the floor space is occupied by 
the same number and kind of stalls as on the second floor. 
This is mostly devoted to green horses, which have to be 
constantly purchased, and are mostly from Galesburg, 
Ill, weighing on an average between 1,300 and 1,400 
pounds. They are purchased in open market at a maxi- 
mum limit of $204, as against the former prices of from 
$350 to $700. On this floor one team is constantly in 
harness and ready for special service north of Fifty-ninth 
street, the Christopher street stable being depended on 
for down-town work. 

For the care of these stables only seven men are em- 
ployed, on eight-hour shifts. We were impressed with the 
care and condition of the horses now under treatment, 
one we specially noticed having been in the service about 
twelve years, and is having his first case of serious sick- 
ness. Another, No. 525, has gone his limit, having had 
in 1896 512 runs, and is about to be sold out of the 
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service. All fire department horses are known by num- 
bers and are carried on the rolls consecutively, and no 
number is ever duplicated. Peat moss is used in the box 
stalls and is found to be cooler for the horse, and he will 
not eat it as he will other kinds of bedding. We should 
add that there is an elevator running from the ground to 
the third floor, which is utilized for sick horses. Taking 
it all in all it isa model building, and it seems a pity 
that it could not be twice as large. It is barely sufficient 
for present purposes, as we noticed that three of the box 
stalls contained two horses each, and if it were twice its 
present capacity it could be utilized by the police depart- 
ment as well. There is no ambulance service here, that 
work being performed by the Society for Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, 


MEDALS FOR NEW YORK FIREMEN. 


On May 26, in Union square, in the presence of 60,000 
people, four men received the highest rewards for bravery 
and efficiency in the gift of the New York fire depart- 
ment. Martin M. Coleman, of Hook and Ladder Com- 
pany No. 3, was presented with the Bennett medal for 
heroism displayed in saving life; Charles H. Perley, 
captain of Engine Company No, 6, with the Stephenson 
medal for having been selected as the most deserving 
among the company commanders during 1896; Thomas 
Larkin, lieutenant of Hook and Ladder No. 9, and 
Charles Sheridan, of Hook and Ladder No. 6, with 
medals from Mayor Strong for heroism in saving life. 
The Bennett medal was endowed by the late James 
Gordon Bennett in 1869, as ‘fan additional competition 
to the members of the fire department in the display of 
courage,” etc., and is now bestowed upon the members 
of the department who, during the year, display the 
greatest courage in saving human life at fires at personal 
risk. The Stephenson medal was endowed by the late 
John Stephenson bya donation in 1867 of $250, ‘‘ to be 
used in the discretion of the board for the benefit of the 
fire department.’’ This discretion is exercised for the 
purpose of inciting the company commanders to the at- 
tainment of the highest standard of discipline and effi- 
ciency within their respective commands, and the medal 
is presented to the captain who shall be judged most de- 
serving. ‘These medals—the Bennett and the Stephen- 
son—are presented each year. The Strong medals of 
this year were presented by Mayor Strong and were 
awarded for the same displays of courage in saving life as 
the Bennett medal. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT NOTES. 


— Mayor Harrison, of Chicago, recognized merit when 
he reappointed Denis J. Swenie fire marshal. Mr. Swenie 
has made the Chicago fire department a model for the 
entire country. 


—A new volunteer fire department has been organized 
at Laramie, Wyo., with P. C. Rauner as chief; Joseph 
Wunch, assistant; C. W. Bussard, secretary, and George 
Stirling, treasurer. 


—The cost of conducting the fire department of 
Helena, Mont., during the past year was $18,464. The 
fire losses for the year amounted to $24,545, of which 
amount $15,500 is attributed to a single fire. 


—At the annual convention of the Michigan Firemen’s 
Association, held at Detroit, the following officers were 
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elected: President, Captain De Lancey Haven, Detroit; 
first vice-president, Silas W. Huckleberry, Cadillac; sec- 
ond vice-president, G. Frederick Seitz, Homer; third 
vice-president, Samuel Hornblower; secretary and treas- 
urer, George L. Gray, Lapeer; statistician, W. F. Stir- 
ling, Eaton Rapids; delegate to the national convention, 
QO. F. Jackson, Ithaca. Manistee was chosen as the place 
for next year’s convention, 

—Fire Chief Charles E. Swingley, of St. Louis, has 
submitted his annual report, which shows that the total 
expenditure for the maintenance of the department was 
$643,601, which included the purchase of a new steam 
fire engine, a new hook and ladder truck, two new hose 
wagons and two new hauling wagons. ‘lhe loss by fire 
for the year was $1,385,168; the insurance on same was 
$7,798,569, and the loss to insurance companies was $1,- 
346,817. During the year the department responded to 
1,536 alarms. The force consists of 469 men and officers. 


POLICE DEPARTMENT ITEMS. 


—James Gilmartin has been re-elected chief of police of 
Boonton, N, J. 


—The fire and police commissioners of Evansville, Ind. 
have decided to allow each man in the two departments 
a week’s vacation with salary. 


—William H. O’Brien has been appointed chief of police 
at Denver, Col. He has held the position of weigher at 
the Denver mint for the past four years and has had no 
experience in police work, 


—The annual report of Chief of Police Vallins, of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., shows that during the year the department 
recovered $21,336 worth of stolen property and made 
1,472 state and 7,815 city arrests. Dr. B. C. Hyde, po- 
lice surgeon, handled 1,534 cases. 


—At the annual convention of the National Association 
of Chiefs of Police, held at Pittsburg recently, the follow- 
ing officers were elected for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, J. T. Janssen, Milwaukee; vice-president, Col. 
W. G. Moore, Washington; secretary, Harry O. Carr. 
Milwaukee was chosen as the place for holding the next 
annual convention, and the date fixed was the first Tues- 
day in June. 


—The annual report of the police department of Chi- 
cago shows that the total expenditures were $3,304, 308. 
The total number of arrests made during the year was 
96,847, as against 83,464 for the previous year ; showing 
an increase in the number of arrests of 13,383. The 
total amount of fines assessed prisoners was $300,319, as 
against $301,555 for the previous year, showing a de- 
crease of $1,236. 


—In the report of the Chicago police department for 
1896, former Chief Badenoch, after stating that the de- 
partment called upon the civil service commission for 
369 men, says: ‘‘The discipline of the department dur- 
ing the last year has been constantly improving. While 
the discipline of offenders has been severe, the men who 
have sought to discharge their duty faithfully have felt 
themselves secure in their positions. I have no doubt 
the merit system, which controls all promotions in the 
department since the adoption of the civil service law, 
has acted as a spur to the men and officers of the depart- 
ment to more zealous work and a more faithful attention 
to duty.” 


—The annual report of the Dayton, Ohio, police de- 
partment shows that there were 4,505 arrests during the 
year ; $15,221 worth of property was reported stolen, of 
which $11,765 was recovered. ‘The total disbursements 
amounted to $77,746. Superintendent Farrell says: ‘I 
should not faithfully discharge my duty were I at any 
time to rest contented with the present condition of the 
department without careful investigation of methods by 
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which it might take a forward step toward perfection. 
With this view I beg again to express my conviction that 
the establishment of a police reserve, trained in the 
duties of officers, subject to call at unexpected emergen- 
cies, would give the department an extremely important 
and additional power to meet the calls made upon it.” 


WATER DEPARTMENT NOTES. 


—The city council of Defiance, Ohio, tendered the De- 
fiance Water Company $5,000 for their plant. The offer 
was refused, and now the council may build a municipal 
plant, 


—The council of Long Pine, Neb., has passed an ordi- 
nance requiring all who use city water for lawn pur- 
poses to purchase a meter and to pay for water at the 
rate of 14 cents per 1,000 gallons. 


—The council of Westerly, R. I., has appointed a spe- 
cial committee to secure the passage of an act by the 
general assembly authorizing that city to issue $200,000 
of bonds for the purpose of constructing a waterworks 
system, 

—The city of Denver has brought suit against the 
Denver Union Water Company to secure a reduction of 
water rates. ‘The court is asked to fix the rates in ac- 
cordance with certain ordinances of the council, which 
are claimed to be valid contracts between the city and 
the water company. 

—By a tie vote the board of public works of Kansas 
City, Mo., defeated the proposition to reduce the rate for 
water supplied to the Metropolitan Water Company, of 
Kansas City, Kan., from $30 to $12.50 per 1,000,000 gal- 
lons. George S, Graham and George P. Hardesty were 
the board members who voted against the proposition. 

—Commissioner of Public Works McGann, of Chicago, 
advocates doing away with the frontage system in the 
water office and substituting therefor the meter system. 
He proposes that every house in Chicago be supplied 
with a meter like the big hotels, and that the tenants and 
householders pay for exactly what water they use. The 
cost of the meters is estimated at $11,000,000. Mr. Mc- 
Gann says that the water rates will be lower for the 
householders, because they will all pay alike, whereas 
under the present frontage system the assessors show 
favoritism to the influential and make up the difference 
by overtaxing the small property owners. He also claims 
that the meter system will yield the city $1,000,000 more 
revenue each year. 

—The committee on sewerage and water supply of the 
Charleston, S. C., council, has reported in favor of the 
city owning and operating a system of waterworks, but 
the constitutional limit of municipal indebtedness makes 
it impossible for the city to issue bonds for this or any 
other improvement. ‘The council has therefore passed a 
resolution authorizing the mayor to appoint a special 
commission of five citizens to investigate and report such 
plans as they consider feasible, either for the formation 
of a board of public works and the issuing of bonds under 
an amendment to the State constitution, or the organiza- 
tion of a ‘‘municipal improvement association ” to un- 
dertake various works, in trust for the city, or to suggest 
other methods to accomplish the desired and necessary 
public improvements. 


PUBLIC LIGHTING. 


—The city council of Pueblo, Col., has appointed a 
special committee to investigate the feasibility of city 
ownership of an electric light plant. 

—The Utah Power Company has offered Salt Lake 
City standard arc lights, for street illumination, on the 
all-night schedule, for $6.50 per lamp per month. 
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—The city of ‘Taunton, Mass., has purchased the 
electric plant of the Taunton Electric Light Company 
for $125,000. ‘The company’s first price was $207,000. 

—The city of Rochester, N. Y., has just made a five- 
year contract for electric street lighting. The terms are 
25 cents a night for 2,000 c. p. lamps and 20 cents for 
1,200 c. p. lamps. At present the city is using 2,075 of 
the 2,000 c. p. lights and 190 of the others. The Roch- 
ester Gas and Electric Company is the contractor. 

—Memphis, Tenn., has made a new contract for 
electric street lighting, under which the city secures a 
reduced rate and more lamps. Last year the city paid 
$120 per light for 113 arc lamps ; this year the contract 
calls for 200 lamps for $85 per year each. The council 
is now considering the advisability of adding fifty more 
lights. 

TAXES AND FINANCE. 

—The new assessment at Leavenworth, Kan., shows 

the total valuation of taxable property to be $772,780. 


—The city of Barre, Vt., has just borrowed in Boston 
$10,000 for four months at the rate of 34% per cent. in- 
terest. 

—The report of the finance committee of the council 
shows that the city debt of Orange, N. J., has been re- 
duced about $70,000 during the past year. 


—The new assessment shows the total valuation of tax- 
able property in Norristown, Pa., to be $9,272,690. In 
Pottstown the total valuation is $5,488,805. 


—The tax rate at Rome, Ga., has been fixed at 95 
cents, 18 cents for public schools and 77 cents for general 
expenses. ‘The assessed valuation is $4,807,899. 


—The city of Wilwaukee, Wis., disposed of a $200,000 
issue of ten-year 5 per cent. bonds at 112 and accrued 
interest, the price being equal to a 3.53 per cent. basis. 


—City Assessor Willis Edson, of Topeka, Kan., re- 
ports that the total valuation of personal property in 
that city under the assessment just completed, is $1, 363,- 
575+ 

—A bill to increase the salaries of Chicago aldermen 
to $1,500 per year has passed both branches of the Illi- 
nois Legislature. ‘The Chicago aldermen have been get- 
ting only $3 a week. 


—There were twenty-four bids for the Newark, N. J., 
library bonds, $300,000 of 4s, sold on May 26. The bids 
ranged from 108% to 111 8-19, and Rollins & Co., of 
Boston, took the entire issue at the latter figure. 


—The Washington, Ind., council has increased the sal- 
ary of the mayor from $500 to $600 per year, and that of 
the city attorney from $300 to $600 per year. ‘The mem- 
bers of the council fixed their own salaries at $150 per 
year. 

—R. L. Day and Blake & Co., of New York, were 
awarded the Minneapolis city bond issue of $5,000,000 
thirty-year 4 per cents. There were twenty-one bids, 
The successful bidders paid 107.08, which puts the sale 
on a 3.61 per cent. basis. 


—The city of Indianapolis, Ind., recently sold an issue 
of $150,000 twenty-year 4 per cent. bonds toa Boston 
house at the price of 107 and accrued interest, equal toa 
3-51 per cent. basis. ‘This is the highest price ever paid 
for Indianapolis municipal bonds. 


—The appropriations of the Grand Rapids, Mich., city 
government for the ensuing year amounted to $444,941, 
of which $56,521 goes for interest and sinking fund, 
$102,000 for fire department, $82,000 for police depart- 
ment, $45,000 for public lighting and $10,000 for the 
poor fund. 

—According to the latest statement, the bonded in- 
debtedness of Seattle, Wash., amounts to $3,535,000. 
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The tax levy for 1897 is 1% mills lower than it was for 
1896. Less than 45 per cent. of the levyis for general 
expenses, the larger share being required for interest 
and the retirement of old indebtedness. 

—Salaries of city officials of Escanaba, Mich., have 
been fixed as follows: Mayor and aldermen, each, $50 per 
year; attorney, $300; clerk, $900; treasurer, $350 ; 
physician, $200; health officer, $150; assessor, $400; 
chief of fire department, $60 per month, and firemen, 
$50; chief of police, $65, and policemen, $50 per month. 

—Mayor J. A. Johnson, of Fargo, N. Dak., informs us 
that the salaries paid to officials and employees of that 
city are as follows: Mayor, $200 per year ; city auditor, 
$1,500 ; treasurer, $1,000 ; health officer, $300; chief of 
fire department, $300; chief of police, $85 per month ; 
patrolman, $60; superintendent of water works, $65 ; 
street commissioner, $75. 

—The total of the appropriations for the city govern- 
ment of Wilmington, Del., for the ensuing year is $596,- 
872. Of this amount, about $160,000 is for the board of 
education, $35,000 for the fire department, $95,500 for 
the police department, $12,000 for the collection of gar- 
bage, $84,000 for interest and $25,000 for sinking fund. 
The tax rate for city purposes has been fixed at $1, and 
for school purposes at 40 cents. 

PERSONAL. 

—Isaac C. Brewer has succeeded A. W. Judson as civil 
engineer of Sandusky, Ohio. 

—R. L. Brewer, Jr., has been elected mayor of Suf- 
folk, Va 

—M. H. Stevenson has been elected mayor of Cape 
Charles, Va. 

—D. A. Reed has been elected city engineer of Du- 
luth, Minn., by the council. 

—William H. Peckham is the new water registrar of 
Jersey City, N. J. He assumed the duties of the office 
on May 17. 

—John H. Shifferens has been appointed superinten- 
dent of streets of Buffalo, N. Y., to succeed Thomas F, 
Maloney. 

—Carl Rasmussen has been appointed city treasurer of 
Stoughton, Wis., to fill the vacancy caused by the death 
of Carl Pannert. 

—The election at Spokane, Wash., resulted in a victory 
for the citizens’ ticket, with E. D. Olmstead for mayor, 
George Liebes for comptroller and W. S. McCrea for 
treasurer, 

—Henry Bolin, the defaulting city treasurer of Omaha, 

Neb., has begun serving his sentence of nineteen years 
in the penitentiary, for stealing $100,000 of the munici- 
pality’s funds, 
Lawrence E. McGann, Chicago’s new commissioner of 
Public Works, has been a prominent member of Congress 
and was street commissioner of Chicago under the first 
Mayor Harrison. 

—Daniel A. Dugan, the new city clerk of Orange, 
N. J., is a newspaper man. He has been the capable 
New Jersey representative of the New York World, and 
will certainly make a good record in his new official 
position, 

—The election at Alexandria, Va., resulted in the 
choice of George L. Simpson for mayor, E. F. Price for 
auditor, M. B. Harlow for treasurer, Gardner L. Booth 
for corporation attorney, and P. F. Gorman for tax col- 
lector. 

—Samuel N. Wood has been appointed by Governor 
Adams to be president of the board of public works of 
the city of Denver, Col. Mr. Wood has been a promi- 
nent banker and mining man, and is considered to bea 
capable man for his new office. 
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—C. F. Koch, mayor; Rolla N. Edwards, clerk ; 
Charles C. Hassler, treasurer; William P. Butler, en- 
gineer, and Harley White, collector of special assess- 
ments, are the recently elected city officials of Bloom- 
ington, Ill. They are all Republicans ; so are nine of 
the fourteen aldermen elected. 

—The city council of Dover, N. J., recently elected 
the following city officials: Chief of police, Chas. Bowl- 
by; city treasurer, John K. Cook; city attorney, James 
H. Neighbour; city physician, P. H. Hamm; recorder, 
C. B. Gage; street commissioner, W. J. Jennings; board 
of health, Geo. Cole, L. C. Wildrick, J. H. Grimm, James 
Bell and Joseph V. Baker. 


THE PAROLE SYSTEM DENOUNCED. 


At the recent Pittsburg convention of the chiefs of 
police of the United States and Canada, the question of 
paroling prisoners was thoroughly discussed and the 
practice was denounced ina resolution which was adopted 
with only one dissenting vote. Mr. Shea, of Chicago, 
made a characteristic speech against the parole system, 
during the course of which he said : 

‘*When a crowd of young fellows gather in a barn, get 
a jimmy and rob a house, they are sober and don’t de- 
serve pardon, I believe ina minimum and maximum sen- 
tence. Men convicted of burglary, conspiracy, robbery and 
working aconfidence game have no business getting out. 
This business of letting them out because they are good 
don’t go with me. Here’s a confidence man that ‘cons ’a 
sucker on the outside and then ‘cons’ the lock-up keeper 
on the inside. In afew months you suddenly run across 
him somewhere and the first thing you know he has sold 
some other sucker a gold brick. ‘These goody, namby- 
pamby fellows ain’t qualified to decide this question, No- 
body is better able to do so than we are.” 

Several other chiefs discussed the question. William 
Pinkerton said that Shea had overlooked something. 
Then he told of the daring hold-ups made in Chicago 
abouta year ago. After the men were secured and sent up 
they were paroled. Only a short time ago two of them 
were caught blowing a bank out West and they had their 
parole papers in their pockets at the time. Chief Woods, 
of Erie, didn’t like the scheme. He said that in the Erie 
jail whenever the prisoners displayed an unusual interest 
in the revival services they doubled the guards. Chief 
Murphy, of Jersey City, said he was in favor of dividing 
the first offense cases from the old and more hardened 


ones. He thought the system of parole drove the pris- 
oner back to crime. He wants a habitual criminal 
act. 


Chief McKelvey, of Brooklyn, read a letter from Dis- 
trict Attorney Foster L. Backus, of Kings County, N. Y., 
in which the latter explained the relations that ought to 
exist between the police and prosecuting attorney. In 
addition Chief McKelvey said that the habitual criminal 
law should be enforced. Chief Dietsch, of Cincinnati 
believed in paroling men from reformatories, but not 
from the penitentiary. He said Americans were too 
sentimental over criminals, and intimated that the ladies 
sent too many flowers to men who were convicted of cut- 
ting off the heads of their wives. He said the whole 
theory was wrong. 

Chief Corner, of Cleveland, told°of a man who was 
caught picking a pocket on a street car the day after he 
was paroled. Chief Smith, of Minneapolis, said burglars 
were like the good dead Indian. 
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INQUIRY DEPARTMENT. 


| Note.—Under this heading the editor will endeavor to answer all ques- 
tions pertaining to municipal affairs sent to CITY GOVERNMENT by its reg- 
ular subscribers. ] 


GARBAGE DISPOSAL IN CHICAGO. 
EpItoR City GOVERNMENT : 

What system of garbage disposal is used in Chicago, 
and what are the terms of the contract ? INQUISITOR. 

Boston, Mass. 

The department of public works of Chicago recently 
adopted plans and specifications for the introduction of 
an improved garbage system on the five-year plan, the 
destruction to be by chemical process, and not by crema- 
tion. Bids were received for this work and opened, the 
highest being $2,900,000 and the lowest $1,700,000. 
Both were rejected. It has been decided to recognize no 
system as superior, so as to entertain any and all bids 
for reduction, It is an experiment with the city, and the 
new bids will require bidders to make offers of service for 
one year, with the privilege of a five-year contract if sat- 
isfactory, the city to be guaranteed by bond against any 
loss that might ensue. ‘The contract will require tne 
householders to separate the garbage under penalty, and 
to that extent the city will assist the contractor in com- 
plying with his grant by making arrests when failures to 
separate are disclosed, but the contractor will be obliged 
to collect all garbage, mixed or unmixed, or stand amen- 
able for violation of contract. It is proposed to collect 
only twice or three times a week. ‘Ihe householders will 
be required to have a 15-gallon can for pure garbage and 
a 40-gallon can for the house refuse. 


WAGES OF CITY LABORERS. 
Epiror Ciry GOVERNMENT : 

I would like to know the wages paid to laburers by 
cities of from 15,000 to 40,000 population. For obvious 
reasons I do not care to have my name and address pub- 
lished. 

In Chattanooga, Tenn., city laborers are paid from 8% 
to 10 cents per hour, and work ten hours a day, although 
there is an ordinance providing for an eight-hour day. 
In other cities wages of laborers are as follows: Bay 
City, Mich.; Allentown, Pa.; La Crosse, Wis.; Burling- 
ton, la., and Amsterdam, N. Y., $1.50 per day of ten 
hours; Knoxville, Tenn., $1 per day of ten hours; Bloom- 
ington, Ill., $1.60 per day of ten hours; Columbus, Ga., 
$5 per week, ten hours per day; Portsmouth, Va., $1.75 
per day of eight hours. 


LIVE STOCK IN STREETS. 


Epiror City GOVERNMENT : 

‘The city council has the question. before it of not al- 
lowing droves of unhaltered mules driven through the 
streets of Atlanta. This being the second largest mule 
market in the United States it is a very serious proposi- 
tion as affecting this class of business. Will you kindly 
obtain for me the regulations on this subject now in 
force in St. Louis, the largest mule market in the United 
States ? GrorGE P. Howarp, 

Chairman Ordinance Committee, City Council, 

Atlanta, Ga. 

St. Louis has no ordinance relating particularly to 
mules, but there is an ordinance regulating the driving of 
droves of live stock through the streets. This ordinance 
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restricts such traffic to certain streets and certain hours 
and limits the speed. A copy of the ordinance has been 
sent to our inquirer, being too long for publication here, 


ELECTRIC LIGHT PRICES. 
Epiror City GOVERNMENT: 

Will you kindly inform me if you know of any city in 
Massachusetts where electric street lights of 2,000 c, p. 
are secured under contract at $100 a year or lower ? 

Worcester, Mass. J. B. S. 

The city of Lawrence, Mass., we believe, secures its 
electric light at a lower cost than any city in the State. 
Lawrence pays $100 a year for 2,000 c. p. lamps, which 
burn from dusk to dawn every night. ‘The contract is 
for a period of three years. 


PROGRESSIVE FARGO. 
Epirtok Ciry GOVERNMENT : 

In your very interesting and instructive publication, 
Ciry GOVERNMENT, you give from month to month re- 
ports regarding various matters pertaining to the govern- 
ment of municipalities that cannot fail to be of benefit to 
all of your readers, as well as to the various officers and 
cities who are benefited by taking your magazine, So 
far I have seen nothing from Fargo, and thinking that 
you, as well as your readers, may be interested in this 
new metropolis of the new Northwest, have concluded 
to give you a brief history of our thriving city, begin- 
ning at its almost total destruction by fire on June 7, 
1893. At 2.40 Pp. M. on that day the dread alarm of fire 
was sounded. It began in a two-story frame building 
and soon got beyond the control of our fire department, 
a volunteer organization, and the best in the world. 
Before 6 o’clock on that day over 320 acres of the busi- 
ness part of the city was in ruins, and over $3,500,000 
worth of property was destroyed. Every brick and 
frame building north of the Northern Pacific tracks, 
running through the heart of the business part of the 
city, was burned. The insurance realized amounted to 
about $1,500,000, leaving a net loss of $2,000,000, Our 
people did not lose heart, but before the smoke had 
cleared away men were at work clearing the land of the 
débris preparatory to rebuilding. Before December 1 
of that year, we had more land covered with elegant 
brick blocks than we had on the morning of June 7, 
Since that time we have been building right along, and 
this year promises to surpass any previous year, save 
that of 1893, after the fire. In 1896, according to the 
report of our building inspector, over $200,000 worth of 
buildings were put up here. This does not include a 
government building—the only one in the State—that 
cost $109,000. Our population has doubled since the 
fire. At the time of the fire we had one wholesale 
grocery house ; now we have four. Other lines have 
fared about the same in the way of increase. Since our 
big fire we have doubled our sewerage system, added 
largely to our water mains, and put in over four miles 
of paving. Our streets are broad and clean, our busi- 
ness blocks of the latest and most approved construction, 
and we have wide sidewalks of stone and cement. Our 
streets are lighted with electricity. There is not a de- 
sirable vacant dwelling or store to be had in Fargo to- 
day. Last winter was one of the severest we ever had, 
and last spring we had very high water. When Con- 
gress appropriated $200,000 to the flood sufferers of the 
Mississippi and Red River valleys, a part of that sum 
was offered to Fargo ; we thanked the honorable Secre- 
tary of War for the offer, but respectfully declined it, 
feeling that we could take care of our own sufferers, and 
by so doing give those who felt they could not do so 
just so much more, 


Fargo, N. D. J. A. JoHNson, Mayor, 
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POWERS OF MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS. 


BY FRANK J. GOODNOW,* 

The powers which any city should exercise depend 
very largely upon local conditions. No general rule as 
to extent of municipal powers can be laid down. Thus 
cities which are situated on tidewater must exercise 
powers different both in extent and character from those 
possessed by cities situated inland. Further, inasmuch 
as we have no longer any instances of the city state—so 
common in times of antiquity—inasmuch as at the present 
time all cities are but parts of a larger political entity, 
the powers which any particular city possesses depend 
also very largely on the position which the city occupies 
in the general scheme of government. The city thus 
may be regarded as inerely part of a greater whole, to be 
governed, as are all other parts of that greater whole, by 
the authorities of the state to which it is subject, or it 
may be regarded as having an individuality distinct from 
that of the state, with needs of its own, different from 
the general needs of the state. The former was the 
position assigned to the French city by the Napoleonic 
scheme of administration. The latter is the position 
assigned to the modern Prussian city. Even where the 
Napoleonic idea of the position of the city is held, it is, 
of course, true that the state authorities which govern 
the city will be influenced in their treatment of particu- 
lar municipal problems by local conditions ; but in such 
a scheme the ultimate power of determining municipal 
policy is vested, not in municipal, but in the state au- 
thorities. Under the Prussian system, on the contrary, 
it is the local municipal authorities who determine the 
local policy, 7. ¢., determine what concrete powers shall 
be exercised, and who, in their determination are, much 
more than the state authorities ever could be, governed 
by local considerations, 

Thus while in both cases local conditions are an im- 
portant factor in the determination of municipal powers, 
the method adopted for the regulation of the relations of 
the city with the central authorities of the state govern- 
ment, that is, the method of fixing the position which the 
city occupies in the general scheme of state government, is 
a vastly more important, 1s, indeed, the controlling fac- 
tor in the problem. It becomes necessary, therefore, to 
ascertain what is the position of the city. In our en- 
deavor to answer this question, we shall receive assist- 
ance from considering the matter at first entirely from 
the point of view of theory. 

I have already said that the city with which we have to 
deal at the present time is apart of thestate. The people 
residing within it are therefore members of the state. 
As members of the state they have interests which are 
common to all members of the state. Thus, as all other 
members of the state, they have an interest in the preser- 
vation of peace and order. Again, they have an interest 
in uniform and proper administration of civil and crim- 
inal justice. If they have children they have an interest 
in the efficient administration of the school system of the 
state. In order that all these matters of government be 
attended to it is necessary that there should be properly 
organized authorities. Two methods have been devised 
for their attention. By the one the state takes these 
matters absolutely into its own hands and provides offi- 
cers appointed by the governor or other central state 
authority. By the other, the city, as one of the adminis- 
trative divisions of the state, is given large administra- 
tive powers. If this latter is the case—and it is the case 
to a greater or less degree in all countries—the city is 
acting as the agent of the central state government, 
for it is administering branches of government which 
interest all the people of the state. 


" # Address delivered at Louisville Conference of the National Municipal 
League. 
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But this is not all the work of the city. For just so 
soon as you have a large number of people in a small dis- 
trict—just so soon, in other words, as you have the 
physical basis of a city, new interests begin to develop 
which are of a purely local character, which do not inter- 
est all the people of the state. Whereas in a sparsely 
settled community reliance may be placed on individual 
effort to satisfy individual needs, in a thickly settled dis- 
trict many of these needs require for their satisfaction 
social co-operation and effort. ‘Thus, in a rural district 
if an individual wishes to have pure water he attends to 
that matter himself by sinking the necessary well, or 
obtaining his water from a spring of sufficient purity. If 
he wishes a sewer he builds it himself, and he alone is to 
blame if he builds it in such a manner as to endanger the 
health of his family. If the road upon which his house 
is situated becomes dirty, it is a result, in most cases, of 
his own neglect, and can be remedied by his own action. 
Just so soon, however, as the rural character of a district 
is changed, #. ¢., just so soon as a large number of people 
gather together in any small section, the needs which 
during its existence as a rural locality were purely indi- 
vidual needs, and could be attended to by individual 
effort, take on the nature of social and, in a way, govern- 
mental needs. It thus is impossible, in an urban district, 
for each of the individuals composing the community to 
provide his own water supply. In the same way it is 
impossible for each individual to build his own sewer 
without causing a nuisance which will affect the other 
individuals of the community, Other problems also arise 
from the mere fact of the aggregation of a large number 
of people in a small district. ‘The city is therefore not 
only an agent of state government. It is also an organi- 
zation for the satisfaction of local needs, needs which 
the people of the state as a whole hardly feel at all. 
It may be, indeed often is the case that the ordinary 
municipal organization discharges both these functions, 
but the two functions are capable of clear differentiation 
from the point of view of theory. 

On account of the tendency of the modern state 
to assume more and more the direct discharge of those 
functions of government which interest it directly, 
leaving to the city very little power relative to them, and 
on account of the tremendous development of distinct- 
ively local municipal administration as a result of the 
discoveries of modern science in the domains of health 
and transportation, it has become the fashion in this 
country of late years to speak of the city as a business 
corporation, and to regard the work of the city as rather 
business than governmental in character. ‘This view of 
the city’s position is, however, an incorrect one, and if 
followed, it is believed, will lead to disastrous results. 
There can be no question that in so far as the city is an 
agent of state government—and it is so everywhere - it 
cannot be regarded as possessing any of the character- 
istics of a business corporation. Nor, in so far as the 
city is an organization for the satisfaction of local needs, 
can it be regarded as a business corporation. It is, of 
course, true that most of these purely local functions are 
in a rural community attended to by individual effort. 
But the conclusion does not follow that when these mat- 
ters become the objects of municipal activity they still 
retain their individual and non-governmental character. 
The mere fact that they are assumed by the municipal 
government is an indication that individual effort would 
be unavailing for their advantageous discharge. These 
duties are assumed by the municipality because the local 
social welfare demands that they shall be so assumed. 
The city enters into these undertakings, not because it 
believes that it will derive a profit from them, but because 
it believes that it is necessary, or at least advantageous, 
to the public welfare that they shall be attended to by a 
governmental organization, 7. ¢., an organization which 
has powers of sovereignty or compulsion, But while 
municipal government is not business it is very largely 
administration, and so far as it is administration politics 
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should not enter into it, any more than they should enter 
into state administration. 

Such, then, is the position of the city from the point of 
view of theory, and from the point of view of actual fact. 
It is a governmental, not a business corporation. It is, 
however, not merely an agent of state government, but 
also an organization for the satisfaction of local needs. 

The fact that a city occupies the position which has 
been described leads to two concrete results: In the 
first place, the fact that a city is an agent of the state 
government makes it necessary to give to the state gov- 
ernment control over it. ‘The state cannot, with due re- 
gard for its safety, permit municipal corporations or 
their officers free hand in the discharge of their functions 
of state agency. For if anything is proven by English 
and American administrative history it is that uncon- 
trolled local administration of general both matters leads 
to great lack of administrative uniformity and harmony 
where uniformity of treatment is necessary, and is slov- 
enly and inefficient. Inthe second place, the fact that a 
city is an organization for the satisfaction of local needs 
makes it necessary that its action be determined by local 
considerations. ‘To this end, it must have large local 
powers. 

If, on the one hand, sufficient account is not taken of the 
important state functions which the city discharges, lack of 
uniformity in the administration of matters of general con- 
cern, where such uniformity is one of the prerequisites of 
efficient administration, will result. If, on the other 
hand, sufficient attention is not directed to the fact that 
the city is an important organ for the satisfaction of local 
needs, the city loses its powers of local action, and any 
vigorous municipal development is made impossible. 

Such being the position of the city, and such being the 
results which follow upon its position, it is of the 
utmost importance that the general law of municipal cor- 
porations, particularly that part of it which relates to the 
powers of municipal corporations, shall be framed upon 
correct principles. This, indeed, is the problem of dis- 
tinctively municipal government. In comparison with it 
the problem of organization is insignificant. For we 
may change in its details the organization of our munici- 
palities; we may provide that this officer be elected by 
the people, or that that officer be appointed by the 
mayor. But we shall not have solved the problem of 
municipal government until we devise a law which, on the 
one hand, will provide the necessary control over those 
functions of municipal administration which interest the 
state as a whole, and on the other hand, will grant to the 
municipalities sufficient powers to permit of municipal 
development and efficient municipal government in ac- 
cordance with local considerations, 

How, now, have we solved this problem in this coun- 
try? Whatis, in accordance with our law of municipal 
corporations, the character of the control exercised over 
them as State agents, and what are the powers which 
they may exercise as organizations for the satisfaction of 
local needs? Before this matter can be treated under- 
standingly, it is necessary that we understand the char- 
acter of our general scheme of State administration. 
Our general scheme of State administration may be de- 
scribed as one of legislative centralization and ad- 
ministrative decentralization. ‘That is, the legislature in 
all the States is accustomed to descend into the greatest 
details with regard to all the powers of all the adminis- 
trative authorities in the government. ‘This detailed, 
enumerated legislation, which often determines questions 
of local, including municipal, policy, it is the duty of 
administrative officers to execute uncontrolled by any 
central administrative authority. This system of admin- 
istration is not accidental. It has been purposely 
adopted and the constitutions of various States have at- 
tempted to insure that the statutes of the legislature 
shall be executed by officers selected and controlled by 
the local people. Hence the constitutional provisions 
which are so common, assuring to localities, among them 
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being included the cities, the right to elect or appoint 
their local or municipal officers. Under such a system 
of administration, the only central control which can in 
the nature of things exist is to be found in the power of 
the legislature to change the detailed legislation regu- 
lating the powers and duties of local officers. The exer- 
cise of this control has resulted naturally in an enormous 
amount of special legislation 

This system of controlling municipal corporations has 
serious disadvantages. “In the first place, the legislature 
which exercises it is of necessity dominated by State 
rather than local considerations, It is naturally con- 
trolled by State political parties, which have been organ- 
ized for the furtherance of State rather than local politics. 
In the second place, it has been difficult, if not impos- 
sible, for the legislature to differentiate as clearly as is 
desirable the different spheres of action of the munici- 
pality ; to distinguish its position as a State agent from 
its position as an organization for the satisfaction of local 
needs. ‘The result has been that the powers of the legis- 
lature, which from the theoretical point of view should be 
exercised merely to control the municipality as an agent 
of the State, have been used as well to determine its local 
policy. The third result of this system of administration 
has been the impossibility of obtaining a scientific con- 
sideration of the problem of municipal organization. 
The spoils of municipal office have been so attractive to 
the political party in control of the legislature that it has 
made use of the control of the legislature to change the 
organization of cities solely with the purpose of benefiting 
itself, 

The attempt has been made in several States to take 
away this power of control from the State legislature by 
providing in the constitution that the legislature shall 
not have the power to pass special acts relative to munic- 
ipal affairs. This method has, however in most States, 
been a complete failure. The failure has been most 
marked in the States of Ohio and Pennsylvania. The 
failure in the State of Pennsylvania was brought out most 
clearly in a paper which was read before you at your 
last meeting in Baltimore, where it was shown in con- 
nection with the description of the municipal condition 
of the city of Pittsburg that the prohibition of special 
legislation had not only been of practically no value in 
preventing such legislation, but had, on account of the 
way in which the laws were framed, introduced uncer- 
tainty into the law where under the domain of special 
legislation pure and simple the law had been perfectly 
certain. 

Not only has the American system of controlling mu- 
nicipalities in the interest of State uniformity had the re- 
sult of reducing the municipality to the position of a 
mere agent of State government whose local policy is de- 
termined by the legislative body of the State ; it has also 
been proven that the legislative control is an extremely 
inefhcient one. This is brought out very clearly 
when we come to consider the question of municipal 
indebtedness. In all countries the attempt has 
been made by the central government to provide some 
limit to municipal indebtedness, which the municipalities 
should not overstep. In this country, in accordance with 
our general system of government, this limit is fixed by 
the legislature. It is so fixed as a result of the adoption 
of the principle that a municipality has no power to bor- 
row money without legislative authorization. But the 
legislatures have been so prodigal in their grants to 
municipalities of the power to borrow money that the 
people have had to take the matter in hand and have had 
to fix in their constitutions limits beyond which the legis- 
lative authorization could have no effect. As a general 
thing, at the present time, the constitution of the State 
provides that no municipality shall incur a debt beyond a 
fixed per cent. of its assessed valuation for purposes of 
taxation. 

In view of these facts it may be said, without danger of 
contradiction, that the American method of determining 
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in the law of municipal corporations the position of 
the city has been a failure. This is true whether we re- 
gard the method of providing the necessary central con- 
trol over the city as agent of State government, or the 
method of granting to it local powers where it is acting 
as an organization for the satisfaction of local needs. 

The question naturally arises: Is there any other 
more successful method ? Such a method is to be found 
in the European system of regulating the relations of the 
city and the state. This matter has been generally 
omitted by students of foreign municipal government. 
On account of their treatment of the city as an isolated 
phenomenon, they have devoted most of their attention 
to the consideration of the organization and administra- 
tion of particular cities, and have omitted to lay sufficient 
emphasis upon the great influence which the relation of 
the city to the state has upon the whole problem of mu- 
nicipal government. As may be supposed, the relation 
of the city to the central government is in Europe, 
as here, determined very largely by the general 
scheme of administration. While our scheme of ad- 
ministration may be denominated legislative centrali- 
zation and administrative decentralization, the scheme 
of foreign administration may be denominated legislative 
decentralization and administrative centralization. 

That is, the legislature never attempts to regulate 
in detail matters of administration. It contents itself 
with laying down general principles whicht he admin- 
istration then is to carry out, the local administrative 
officers being guided in their actions by _ instruc- 
tions and ordinances issued by the executive, and the 
central State departments, which regulate the details, 
in this country regulated by the legislature itself. So far 
as the relation of the city to the State is concerned this 
method of administration has several results. 

Inthe first place, municipal corporations are incorpotated 
by general acts. These acts of incorporation are general 
in two senses. They are general in that they affect al- 
most all of the municipalities in the State ; they are gen- 
eral also in that they do not descend into detail, but so 
far as local powers are concerned content themselves 
with giving large grants of power in general form to 
municipalities to regulate their own purely local matters. 
The French Municipal Corporations Act of 1884 is per- 
haps the most marked example of this method of grant- 
ing local powers which can well be adduced. In Article 
LXI. it says : 

‘The municipal council regulates by its deliberation the 
affairs of the commune.” 


What the affairs of the commune are is to be deter- 
mined by a consideration of the entire administrative 
law. If this law gives certain powers to specific authori- 
ties, these powers are of necessity excluded from the 
jurisdiction of the council and are to be exercised by the 
authorities to which they are granted. ‘The greater ex- 
tent of local powers possessed by the European municipal 
corporations has the effect of making much special legis- 
lation unnecessary. This method of granting municipal 
powers also takes from the legislature both the temptation 
and the opportunity to interfere for partisan political rea- 
sons in municipal affairs, especially because the local 
powers granted include the power of organizing the de- 
tailed municipal administration. Whereas almost all 
American municipal charters descend into the greatest 
detail with regard to the organization of the municipal- 
ities, on the Continent and in England also, the details 
of municipal organization are a matter for local deter- 
mination, the general municipal corporations acts merely 
sketching out the general framework. 

In the second place, the Continental system of administra- 
tion takes from the legislature the control which must of 
necessity be exercised over those functions of government 
that are attended to by the municipality as an agent of State 
government. ‘This control is exercised by the adminis- 
tration rather than by the legislature. Thus, for ex- 
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ample, it is provided in all general municipal corpora- 
tions acts that municipal corporations may incur indebt- 
edness with the approval of some central administrative 
authority. The vesting of the central control in the ad- 
ministration not only results in a more efficient control, 
it also takes the control out of politics, ‘This is particu- 
larly true where the spoils system does not exist, but in 
any case the administration is less susceptible than the 
legislature to political influences. ‘This method of regu- 
lating the relation of the city to the state, which origi- 
nated on the Continent, has within the last sixty years 
been adopted in England. ‘The English city is no longer 
subjected to the control of Parliament, but,to that of a 
new department of the interior called the Local Govern- 
ment Board. 

Not only has this continental idea been introduced 
into England, it has also obtained a foothold in this 
country, 

Wherever we have felt it absolutely necessary that affairs 
of government should be taken out of politics. We have 
either forbidden the legislature to exercise a detailed 
control over them through the passage of special legisla- 
tion, or we have provided that the necessary control 
shall be exercised by administrative bodies. ‘Thus take 
our school administration, It is universally admitted 
that schools should be administered as free as possible from 
political influences; the effort of the educational reformer 
has therefore been to decrease the power of the legisla- 
ture and increase that of the administrative bodies of the 
State government over schools. ‘The same is true of 
prisons. In both these cases the attempt has been suc- 
cessful, 

At the present time both schools and prisons are 
under the control of State administrative authorities, 
which exercise all the detailed central control over them 
which is necessary. No one will deny that a vast im- 
provement has accompanied the change. Nor has this 
centralization destroyed local interest nor prevented 
the active, efficient local administration of schools. 

Further, this increase in the administrative powers of 
the State government has not resulted really in any 
greater centralization. For the prohibition of legislative 
interference in matters of administration has, where it 
has been successful, been accompanied by large grants of 
power to local administrative authorities. Thus, in 
Illinois, where the prohibition of special legislation has 
been unusually successful, the general municipal corpora- 
tions act gives to the cities very large local powers. The 
most efficient factor in producing this result has been 
the power of the city under this law to practically de- 
termine the detailed municipal organization. ‘The ex- 
ercise of this power by the legislature, as it has been 
shown, has been most fruitful of evil. 

Without provision for large local powers, or for the 
exercise of the central control over cities by the adminis- 
trative bodies of the State government, all attempts to 
prohibit special legislation relative to cities have failed. 
They have failed because of the necessity of special ac- 
tion of some sort which shall make allowance for local 
needs, and because of the necessity of a State control of 
some sort over many of the functions discharged by 
cities 

The experience of Europe generally, and of England in 
particular, is then to the effect that cities, as local or- 
gans, must have large local powers, particularly the 
power to determine their detailed organization, and 
as state agents must be subjected to administrative 
control. 

Our own experience goes to show that when subjected to 
legislative control they are the playthings of political 
parties and incapable of efficient local government, and 
that the attempt merely to prohibit special legislation 
without taking the further step of granting large local 
powers and of subjecting them, where central control is 
necessary, to administrative control, is almost a flat 
failure, 
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ELECTRIC STREET SPRINKLERS. 


Many cities in the United States are decidedly up to 
date in the method of street sprinkling, using trolley car 
sprinklers to do the work. The comparatively primitive 
method employed by cities of continental Europe is to 
have hydrants placed along roads and boulevards, with 
hose attached, and men are employed to go from one to 
another and wet down the sections of streets as the 
lengths of hose will permit. The next step seen in al- 
most every city and town is the familiar watering cart. 
We take pleasure in illustrating the modern appliance for 
this purpose, in the swinging arm sprinkler car. 

These cars are in successful operation in Worcester, 
Springfield and Lynn, Mass.; New Haven and Hartford, 
Conn.; Colorado Springs, Col.; Louisville, Ky.; New Or- 
leans, La., and San Antonio, ‘Tex. A glance at the illus- 
tration will convince the most skeptical that the method 
is most useful, doing the work as it goes along evenly 
and at a speed of an electric passenger car. ‘The effi- 
ciency of the apparatus might well be compared to the 
old-fashioned 





stage or omni- 
bus and_ the 
present street 
car service. 

The work of 
one car is done 
quicker and 
better than five 
or Six carts 
(with their two 
horses and a 
driver to each 
cart) can go 
over the same 
work, and all 
the wear and 
tear on the 
streets by teams is avoided. In fact, it is claimed by 
some street commissioners that this item alone more 
than compensates for the outlay for the car sprinkler. 

The car, in appearance and size, is similar to the regu- 
lar four-wheeled closed passenger cars. ‘The body con- 
tains a tank holding about 2,000 gallons of water, which 
is connected to the perforated pipes through which the 
water flows to do the sprinkling. The novel feature of 
the car is the swinging arm through which the water 
flows by gravity. This arm can be swung in and out from 
the side of the car as occasion requires, taking in the 
right side of the street, soa trip out and back would 
sprinkle the entire street, whether it be 20 or 80 feet 
wide. It is not necessary to flood the streets, as the flow 
of water can be regulated to the condition of the street 
when sprinkled. 

One company controls the patents absolutely, and it is 
patented in England, France, Canada and the United 
States. This company works under three systems : 

First: It will sprinkle any city in the Union at an 
agreed upon rate per mile. 

Second: It will undertake to form companies in 
each city, so that local capital and men may be in- 
terested. 
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Third: It will lease the cars to any municipality, re- 
sponsible company or individual. 

These three systems have been found to work satisfac- 
torily and to cover all cases, This is the latest and most 
modern method of street sprinkling, and it does not 
interfere with the traffic on streets in the least. The 
most crowded streets of Boston, Mass., have been 
sprinkled with this device experimentally, and no hin- 
drance to passenger traffic was experienced. 


THE RECENT FIRE HORRORS. 


The early part of May brought us news of three fright- 
ful casualties which were rendered more disastrous and 
more heartrending as much on account of non-protection 
for the head as for anything else that could be connected 
or associated with the great loss of life which occurred. 
In describing the Paris holocaust, a correspondent who 
assisted in an effort to rescue the unfortunate people 
states that ‘‘when I arrived all was horrible confusion, 
Blank despair seized us. To protect our heads from the 
intense heat we 
covered them 
with moist 
grass from the 
adjoining 
grounds, but it 
was speedily 
changed into 
yellow hay as 
we vainly stum- 
bled over the 
charred re- 
mains and 
snatched up 
those _ bodies 
which were not 
quite lifeless.” 
No doubt if the 
Paris firemen had been equipped with some means of 
protecting their heads from the smoke and heat, many of 
the victims of that fire would be alive to-day, and there 
would be much less mourning throughout Europe. 

On May 6, in New York city, at the cold storage ware- 
house fire, one fireman was killed by suffocation and 
fifty-two other firemen were overcome by ammonia fumes 
and taken to the hospital for treatment. This is another 
evidence of the great need of protection for the heads of 
the firemen. With head protection this fire could have 
been extinguished in much less time, thereby saving a 
great deal of valuable property, and what is still more 
valuable, a human life. 

The fire on the steamship ‘‘ Leona” is something which 
might occur at any time or place on any ship. On May 9, 
after having left the port of New York but a short time, 
the Mallory Line steamer ‘‘Leona” returned to her 
moorings, only to report the suffocation of sixteen human 
beings in the steerage department of her hull, all of 
whom could have been rescued had the sailors been pro- 
vided with proper head protection. A few hundred 
dollars spent in the way of head protection for the fire- 
men will probably do more actual good in saving life and 
property than thousands spent in other ways. 
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Health Chief | Street Supt. of 








' ~ a > Chief | yp; : aoe oie Council | Supt. of 

- Cease) Mapee| oe Rae] Taree. (Ate e'y) | aoe, (Petiee,| ee eee | Some | Menkes, | seers 
Dubuque, Ia........ 30,311 $125 $116 | $133 g150 $183. $50 $100 $100 $83 mo ee 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 29,100 41 100 100a 100 150 50 | 120 100 | 29 SC Sea 8 $141 
Galveston, Tex..... 29,084 250 150 8* | 150f 150 100 | 166 150 | ein $125 10 eee 
Chelsea, Mass...... 27,909 83 150 166 83 150 125 100 me oe Nothing 200 
Akron, Ohio........ 27,601 4lc 100c 41* | 125 150 “is 100 83 83 os Nothing bade 
Haverhill, Mass .. 27,412 166 133 166 66 112 75 = 100 125 125 Mee Nothing 166 

Canton, Ohio. ......) 26,189, 83d 83 65* 83 166 50 60 75 72 125 Nothing 

Little Rock, Ark... 25,874) 166 115e 2* 75 125 75-100 100 | 65 .-. $5 meeting ory 
Auburn, N.Y...... 25,858|/Nothing 83 125 125 $4aday 41 100 83 83 125 Nothing 208 
Allentown, Pa...... 25,228) 83 40 83 4! 108 41 | 55 40 50 60 Nothing 125 
La Crosse, Wis..... 25,090 Fees 174— | 2350 | 125 100 60 125 100 83 83 Nothing 200 
Gloucester, Mass ... 24,651) 100 100 | 133 2g 100 > Sivas 25 | 83 bee Nothing vei 
Joliet, Tll..o.. occ 23,264 100 100 Fees | 100 100 §=6125 | 100 100 | 100 100 $3 meeting 183 
Ft. Worth, Tex. ... 23,076) 125 133 Fees | 125 25 60 = 125. 100 | 109 150 $4 meeting 166 
Fitchburg, Mass ... 22,037 83 125 166 | 83 100 7d 116 100 | 116 137 Nothing 275 
Johnstown, Pa...... 21,805 141 7 | 83 | 88 150 60 80 cee 7 60 a Nothing 166 
Bloomington, Iii.... 20,484 100 12 | 7% | 100 115 60 90 100 | 75 106 $3 meeting 154 
Leavenworth, Kan.. 19,768 75 100 § 50* |) 75 75 100 83 | 7 et 4 166 
Aurora, Ill......... | 19,688) 41 125 25* 83 100 -- | 100 7 | 83 91 $3 meeting 188 
Bangor, Me......... 19,103 66 66 150 41 83 41 3 4t | 83 83 Nothing 125 
Findlay, Ohio...... 18,553. 50h 104h 41* 25h = Feess 50 7 60 60 ini Nothing 150 
Kalamazoo, Mich... 17,853 25 100 125 83 100 ate 83 112 75 112 $12 166 
acksonville, Fla. .. 17,201 100 166 166 83 150 100 100 200 200 $2 meeting shes 
penny th fee 16,038 25 100 125 58 100 7 83 12 sees 7 |: $12 150 
Jamestown, N. Y... 16,038 Nothing  41i 100 83 83-125 80 66 75 van Nothing das 
Lima, Ohio......... 15,981, 100 83 41* 100 $5aday.... 70 60 ae 85 Nothing 200 
Belleville, Ill ...... 15,361 83 83 100 83 eer 66) 0 83 125 $3 meeting 125 
East St. Louis, Ill... 15,169 166 125 100 83 100 60 | 125 125 padi .... $3 meeting 250 








a City treasurer of Chattanooga gets 2 per cent. of all city taxes paid until January 1. 
b City attorney of Galveston gets 10 per cent. for collecting delinquent taxes. ; 
c City clerk of Akron gets a fee of $1 for each building permit issued. Mayor also receives fees. 


d Mayor of Canton receives from $75 to $100 a month in fees. 


e City clerk of Little Rock is allowed $25 a month as clerk of board of public affairs. 
f City clerk of La Crosse receives fees, but pays his own clerk hire. 

g City attorney of Gloucester gets $25 a month, or $300 a year, as a retainer simply. 
h The mayor, the city clerk and the attorney of Findlay receive fees. 

i The city clerk of Jamestown receives fees amounting to about $12.50 per month. 


j Chief of police of Belleville receives fees. ; 
* These city treasurers receive extra compensation. 


THE PARTZ ACID GRAVITY BATTERY. 


That the Partz battery is thoroughly efficient and 
extremely economical is a proposition upon which elec- 
tricians agree. It has been in use by a number of 
municipal electrical bureaus for years and has always 
given the best of satisfaction. In his annual report 
dated February, 1893, David R. Walker, chief of the 
Electrical Bureau of Philadelphia, said : 


Early in December, 1888, the Partz Electric Battery 
Company presented to the city about 125 cells of an open- 
circuit battery known as the ‘ Partz Gravity Battery.” 
Through some error it was never mentioned, nor was a re- 
port of the tests and conditions compiled as a part of our 
reports. I deem it but an act of justice to make mention 
of it, even at this late day, as it has served us in good need 
and has never failed in the four years it has been at 
work. 

This battery is divided into two forms, known as No. 1 
and No. 2. No. 1 [our present No. 3] is made up of a carbon 
plate about one-half inch thick, interspersed with open- 
ings which are reamed out to give greater surface ; this 
plate is laid upon the bottom of the glass jar (6x8 round). 
From it a carbon rod, about one-half inch diameter, runs 
to the top of the jar, upon which the connecting screw is 
placed, serving as the positive electrode. A porous cup, 
coated with paraffin for about two inches from the bottom, 
is set on the carbon plate. Suspended in the porous cup is 
a solid cylindrical formed zinc, long enough to reach 
the top of the paraffin coating. Suspended along- 


side the cup is a glass tube, known as a gravity 
tube, reaching the bottom of the jar, open wide a* the top 
to readily receive the active ingredients, and tapering at 
the bottom to a dull point, in which there is a hole through 
which the exciting ingredients work into the cell proper. 





In making up the jar, sulphate of magnesia, or common 
table salt, or a mixture of both, is put into the jar full of 
water, in quantity sufficient to thoroughly saturate the 
water, both in the porous cup and in the jar. The battery 
is then put together and placed in its permanent position. 
The gravity tube, which has been filled with the sulpho- 
chromic salts, is then inserted, and the battery is ready 
for immediate use. 

Battery No. 2 [our present No. 4] is the same in all par- 
ticulars excepting the porous cwp, which is left out, and 
an ordinary zine suspended directly in the fluid. 

These batteries have been in use on our alarm circuits 
for four years, never having failed in that time. The zincs 
first put on are still doing duty, and have the appearance 
of holding out for four years longer. They require very 
little attention. When the voltage and amperes fall a table- 
spoonful of the sulpho-chromic salts dropped into the grav- 
ity tube brings them up to their normal condition. 

The cost of maintenance is very small, being abont 40 
cents a year, including one thorough renovating, which is 
all we have given it. 

No. 1 (62 cells) when first set up gave 134 volts and 2.3 
amperes; No. 2 (50 cells) gave 107 volts and 3.5 amperes. 
To-day No. 1 gives 120 volts and 1.5 amperes, and No. 2 
89 volts and 1.7 amperes. 

The sulpho-chromic salt above mentioned is a solid com- 
pound, composed of sulphuric acid and bichromate of pot- 
ash, and when dropped into the liquid makes a fluid equiv- 
alent to the regular electropoion, and is not as hard to 
work among as in the use of liquid acids. 


The Electrical Bureau of Philadelphia is still using the 
Partz battery, and its confidence in the efficacy of the 
battery has been shown by a large increase in the number 
of cells in the service. The Partz battery is manufac- 
tured by theS, S. White Dental Manufacturing Company, 
Chestnut and Twelfth streets, Philadelphia. 
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TRADE NOTES. 


—Raleigh, N. C., has ordered a modern Gleason & 
Bailey hose wagon. 


—The city of Boston has adopted the trussed ladders 
for fire départment use. 


—Ridgewood, N. J., has ordered a trussed frame and 
ladder truck from Gleason & Bailey Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 

—Atlanta, Ga., and Troy, N. Y., have ordered trussed 
fire ladders of the Gleason & Bailey Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 

—The McCaskey & Holcomb Company, of Springfield, 
Ill., are building an electric light and waterworks plant at 
Okolona, Miss, 


—Nadau Brothers, of Nadau, Mich., have sold to the 
fire department committee of Minneapolis, Minn., a 
large number of new telegraph poles, 


—Charles P. Holloway, of Baltimore, recently sold a 
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Company, of York, Pa. At arecent test it gave the best 
of satisfaction. 

—Realizing the popularity and superiority of trussed 
ladders the cities of North Adams, Mass., and Norwalk, 
Conn., have placed orders for Gleason & Bailey hook and 
ladder trucks, fully equipped with trussed frames and 
trussed ladders. 

—The La France Fire Engine Company, of Elmira, 
N. Y., has an order from the city of Worcester, Mass., 
for a new second size La France engine. ‘These engines 
have been used in Worcester for years and have given 
the best of satisfaction. 

—The Gamewell telegraph system is. highly endorsed 
in the annual report of the Dayton, Ohio, police depart- 
ment. Superintendent of Police Farrell says the use of 
the Gamewell system has enhanced the discipline and effi- 
ciency of the force. 

—The United States Fire and Police Telegraph Com- 
pany, of Boston, are placing their non-interfering signal 
boxes in the city of Wilkesbarre, Pa. Assistant Fire 
Chief George St. John, of that city, suggests that all 





new hose wagon and chemical engine to the Laurel Fire 

















Couin R. WIsE, Ropert M. WATSON, 
City Surveyor of Borough Engineer of 
Passaic, N. J. Rutherford, N. J. 


WISE & WATSON, 


C.O.MAILLOUX, 


CONSULTING ENGINEER, 
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Civil and Consulting Engineers, 
Passaic National Bank Building, 
PASSAIC, N. J. 





LANDRETH, OLIN H., 
SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 
M. Am. Soc. C. E. 
M. Am. Soc, M. E. 
CONSULTING ENGINEER. 


Water Works, Water Power, Drainage, Sewer- 
age, Reclamation, Highways and Pavements. 
Expert Examinations, Tests and Reports. 


150 Nassau Street, - New York. 
Municipal Electric Plants. 
Refers to No. Attleboro, [lass ; 
Hamilton, N. J.; [ladison, N. J. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE BUILDINGS, 
IRON STRUCTURES, 
MUNICIPAL ENGINEERING. 


Des Moines, Iowa. 





PIERCE & RICHARDSON, 
Consulting and Designing Engineers, 


1405-1412 Manhattan 
315 Dearcorn’ Street, CHICAGO. 


Departments of Engineering—Mechanical, Elec- 
trical, Heating, Ventilating, Sanitary. 


A SPECIALTY MADE OF TESTS AND REPORTS. 


CHARLES ARTHUR HAGUE, 


Consulting and Supervising 


ENGINEER, 


WATER WORKS A SPECIALTY. 


39 CORTLANDT STREET, 
New York. 





W. F. MORSE, 


Engineer and Contractor for 
Garbage Cremating Furnaces, 


Disinfecting Machinery, 
56 and 58 PINE STREET, N. Y. 


F. A. DUNHAM, 
CIVIL ENGINEER. 


Special attention given to the design and construc- 
tion of sewerage systems. Consulting and Con- 
structing Engineer for paving of every descrip- 
tion and general municipal improvements. 

150 NASSAU STREET, 109 PARK AVENUE, 
New YorK. PLAINFIELD, N. J. 
Telephone, 87 F, Plainfield. 


J. T. FANNING, 
CONSULTING ENGINEER. 


M. AM, SOC. C. E., 
330 HENNEPIN AVENUE, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 


Plans for Public Water Supplies, Steam and Hy- 
draulic Powers and Electric Power Transmissions, 
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DAVID C. SANFORD, 
Civil Engineer, 


5,7 o and 11, 87 Church Street, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 





CRELLIN & LOVELL, 


CIVIL AND CONSULTING ENGINEERS, 


808 EQUITABLE BUILDING, 
Des Moines, la. 
Designs, superintendence and construction of iron 


and steel structures, water works and sewerage 
system. 
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(Guaranteed Free from Coal Tar or Petroleum Residuum.) 
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General Eastern Offices, 
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fire-alarm boxes should be painted white instead of red 
to avoid confusion with mail boxes. 

—The Ideal bag carrier, manufactured by Thornton N. 
Motley & Co., of New York, has been adopted for use by 
the street-cleaning department of Topeka, Kan. As a 
further indication that the street-cleaning force of 
Topeka is up to date, it may be stated that they have 
adopted the white uniforms so justly famous in New 
York City. 

—The Jackson & Woodin Manufacturing Company, of 
Burwick, Pa., bid lowest on furnishing the Syracuse, 
N. Y., water department with 1,360 tons of cast-iron 
pipe and 80,000 pounds of special castings. ‘The firm bid 
$17.25 per ton for 16-inch pipe, $16.55 for 12 and ro inch 
pipe, $16.80for 8 and 6 inch pipe, $17.55 for 4-inch pipe, 
and 134 cents per pound for special castings. 
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60 feet long. ‘The building will be constructed of non- 
combustible material and the framework will be of steel, 
the covering of corrugated iron, and the racks support- 
ing the patterns will also be made of metal. ‘lhe Berlin 
Iron Bridge Company are furnishing and erecting the 
steel frame-work and covering. 

—The ideal lubricant should not only lubricate the chain 
and sprockets, but the pivots or pins holding the links of 
the chain also. Lubricants made from pure flake 
graphite are superior to any other, when properly made. 
An article combining a perfect lubricant and rust preven- 
tive, put up in convenient form, is something desired by 
every bicyclist. To all such Dixon’s Graphitoleo will be 
not only welcome, but indispensable. Dixon’s Graphi- 
toleo is a preparation of avery choice graphite, finely pul- 
verized, and a pure petrolatum warranted not to gum or 


—'The Acme Malleable Iron Works, 


are erecting 
age of their patterns. 


an absolutely fireproof building for the stor- 
This building is 30 feet wide and 





HIGH GRADE 


RUBBER GOODS | 


Our Name and Brand a 
guarantee of quality. 


FIRE HOSE, 


STEAM HOSE, 
WATER HOSE, 
BELTING, 

PACKING, 

MATS, MATTING, 
AND STAIR TREADS, 


TUBING, GASKETS, 
SPRINGS, VALVES, Etc. 
Send for Catalogue, Samples and Prices. 


N. J. CAR SPRING & RUBBER CO., 


AND WORKS, 








MAIN OFFICE JERSEY CITY, N. J. 





McCaskey. & Holcomb 
Company, 
CONTRACTORS, __¢.. 











. - SPRINGFIELD, ILL 


We make a specialty of constructing 





Municipal Electric Lighting Plants. 





Send for Estimates and Valuable Information. 


Kennedy Patent 
Air Lift. 


Can be attached to any make of compressor 
and system of piping you have in your 
wells, and will pump all the water without 
any waste of air. 


Air lifting plants. wells and water works 
examined. 


New plants installed. 


GEORGE J. KENNEDY, 
Hydraulic Engineer and Contractor, 
1801 Gratz Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








of Buffalo, N. Y., become rancid. 


_ Jersey to N.. J. 


It is put up in collapsible tubes and is 
manufactured only by the Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., 








D LXON’S SILICA SILICA (GRAPHITE PAINT 


FOR TIN OR SHINCLE ROOFS AND IRON WORK. Tin roofs well painted have not re- 








IT IS ABSOLUTELY WITHOUT AN EQUAL. 





quired repainting for 10 to 15 years. 


If you need any paint it will pay you to send for circular. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 





BENTLEY BROOM WORKS 
BUFFALO WIRE BRUSH COMPANY 


C. D ZIMMERMAN Proprietor, 


123 TO 131 


NORWOOD AVE., 


All kinds of Cylinder Street Brooms to fit any machine, new or refilled. 
freight both ways, which practically brings the factory right to your door. 


PUSH BROOMS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


WE pay 


HAND SCRAPERS 


FOR SMOOTH PAVEMENTS. LIGHT ONE-HORSE SWEEPERS, 
4 FEET WIDE, FOR WALKS, SKATING RINKS, DOCKS, ETC. 
NEW AND SECOND-HAND SPRINKLING WAGONS. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 





Photo Engraving Co., 


67 Park Place, #2 New York. 


Half-Tone. 


Line Engraving. 





Color Plates. 


LA AARARAAAAARMM IS 





H. Stevens’ Sons Zo., “oa” 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SEWER and R. R. CULVERT PIPE 


Fire Brick, Milled Clay Flue Pipe and Chim- 
ney Tops, Urns, ete. Correspondence solicited 

Awarded Gold Medal Cotton States and Inter 
national Exposition, 1895. 


JOHN H. ESSON. 


SUCCESSOR 10 BURNS & ESSON, 


GENERAL CONTRACTOR. 


100S CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CHICAGO. 
TELEPHONE, MAIN 4588. 
Builder of Sewers, Pavements, Macadam Streets, 
Water Works, Bridge Masonry, and all kinds 
of Curbing and Cement Work. 





SIMPSON BROS. 


CONTRACTORS FOR 
COMBINED CURB AND GUTTER 
And Portland Cement Sidewalks. 


ESTIMATES FURNISHED ON ALL CLASSES OF 
CEMENT CONSTRUCTION. 


Room 704 Chamber of Commerce, Chicago. 


S. F. PECKHAM, 
Analytical Chemist. 


Expert determinations of every description 
relating to Petroleum or Asphalt a specialty. 


41 N. Main St., ANN ARBOR, MICH. 











) 


TO PAVING CONTRACTORS, 


GEO. W. BOLLENBACHER, 


Stone Broker 
BLOOMINGTON, INDIANA. 


Street Curbing and Flagging a eens: Cor- 
respondence svlicite 





Elegant Cloth Binders 
F. 


City Government, 
50 Cents. 


Address, 
City Government Pub. Co. 





































































“Contracting and Purchasing Directory.” 


AIR LIFTS. 
Geo. J. Kennedy, 1801 Gratz St,, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
ALARM SYSTEMS, FIRE AND PO- 
LICE. 
Gamewell Fire Alarm Telgraph Co., 
19 Barclay St., N. Y. 
Municipal Signal Co., 28 State St., 
Boston. 
Partrick & Carter Co., 125 South 2d St., 
Philadely ha. 
U. S. Fire and Police Telegraph Co. , 246 
Washington St., Boston. 


ASPHALT. 
Alcatraz Co., San Francisco and N. Y. 


BAG CARRIERS. 
Thornton H. Motley & Co., 43 John St., 
mm. 


BATTERIES. 
Gordon-Burnham Battery Co., 82 West 
Broadway, N. Y. 
S. S. White Dental Mfg. Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


BROOMS. 
Bentley Broom Works, 123-131 Nor- 
wood Av., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Hickory Broom Fibre Co., 511 W. 13th 
&.. NN. ¥. 
Escoba Mfg. and Supply Co., 147-149 
Cedar St., N. Y. 
CEMENT. 
Union Akron Cement Co., 141 Erie St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


CIRCUIT BREAKERS. 
Automatic Circuit Breaker Co., Neway- 
go, Mich. 


CIVIL AND CONSULTING ENGI- 

NEERS. 

Chas. C. Brown, Bloomington, II. 

Central Engineering Co., Lemcke 
Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Crellin & Lovell, Equitable Building, 
Des Moines, Ia. 

F. A. Dunham, 150 Nassau St., N. Y. 

J. T. Fanning, 330 Hennepin Av., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Charles A. Hague, 39 Cortlandt St., 
New York. 

C. O. Mailloux, 150 Nassau St., N. Y. 

Pierce & Richardson, 315 Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 

David C. Sanford, 87 Church St., New 
Haven, Conn. 

B. Schreiner, Des Moines, Ia. 

Wise & Watson, Passaic, N. J. 





CROSS-ARMS, PINS AND BRACK- 
ETS. 


Central Mfg. Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
DISINFECTING APPARATUS. 
Sanitary Construction Co., 56-58 Pine 
St., New York. 
W. F. Morse, 56-58 Pine St., New York. 
ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS. 
me aey & Holcomb Co., Springfield, 
Ill. 


ELECTRIC SUPPLIES. 
Partrick & Carter Co., 1253S. Second 
St., Philadelphia. 
Gordon-Burnham Battery Co., 82 W. 
Broadway, New York. 
ENGRAVERS. 
Photo-Engraving Co., 67 Park Place, 
New York. 
FIR& APPARATUS. 
Gleason & Bailey Mfg. Co., 181-189 
Mercer St., New York. 
FIRE BELLS. 
Buckeye Bell Foundry, Cincinnati, O. 
FIRE HOSE. 
Fabric Fire Hose Co., 68 Murray St., 
New York. 
Mineralized Rubber Co., 18 Cliff St., 
New York. 
New Jersey Car Spring and Rubber 
Co., Jersey City, N. J 
GARBAGE FURNACES. 
W. F. Morse, 56-58 Pine St., New York. 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS. 
John H. Esson, 1008 Cham. of Comm., 
Chicago. 
INSULATED WIRES AND CABLES. 
Bishop Gutta Percha Co., 420-426 E. 
25th St., New York. 
National Conduit and Cable Co., Times 
Bidg., New York. 
Okonite Co., 253 Broadway, New York. 
MOPSTICKS. 
Cinchbar Mopstick Co., 234 Broadway, 
New York. 
NOZZLES. 
~— Jersey Car Spring and Rubber 
. Jersey City, N. J. 
ten York Coupling and Supply Co., 59 
Ann St., New York. 
OFFICE FURNITURE, 
A. H. Andrews Co., 300 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. 
PAINTS, GRAPHITE. 
1 -— Crucible Co., Jersey City, 





PAVING BRICK. 
Clearfield Clay Working Co., Clearfield, 
Pa. 
Mack Manufacturing Co., Bissell Block, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
Purington Paving Brick Co., Galesburg, 
Ill 


PIPE. SEWER AND CULVERT. 
H. Stevens’ Sons Co., Macon, Ga. 
PIPE, WATER -AND GAS. 
Charles Millar & Son, Utica, N. Y. 
ROAD MACHINES. 
Austin & Western Co., Ltd., Chicago. 
St. Johnsville Agricultural Works, St. 
Johnsville, N. Y. 
SAFES AND VAULTS. 
Mosler Safe Co., Broadway and Duane 
St., New York. 
Remington & Sherman Co., 23 Park 
Place, New York. 
SMOKE AND VAPOR CONDENSERS. 
United Smoke and Vapor Condensing 
Co., Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia 
SMOKE PROTECTORS. 
Vajen-Bader Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
STEAM SHOVELS, DREDGES, Etc. 
Vulcan Iron Works, Toledo, Ohio. 
STEREOPTICONS. 
J. B. Colt & Co., 120 Nassau St., N. Y. 
STONE BROKERS. 
Geo. W. Bollenbacher, Bloomington 
Ind. 
STREET-CLEANING APPARATUS. 
Thornton H. Motley & Co.,43 John St., 
New York. 
Austin & Western Co., Ltd., Chicago. 
Chas. Hvass, 509-511 E. 18th St., N. Y. 
STREET SPRINKLERS. 
Austin & Western Co., Ltd., Chicago. 
SUBWAY SYSTEMS 
National Conduit and Cable Co., Times 
Bldg., New York. 
TYPEWRITERS. 
Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 327 
Broadway, New York. 
VENTILATORS. 
Pancoast Ventilator Co., Bourse Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. 
WATER FILTERS. 
Cumberland Mfg. Co., 220 Devonshire 
St., Boston. 
O. H. Jewell Co., 73-75 Jackson St., 
Chicago. 
Morison-Jewell Filtration Co., 26 Cort- 
landt St., New York. 


WIRE WORK. prteit 
Dow Wire Works Co., Louisville, Ky 








G. L. Reepb, Pres. G. 8. FTtLa, Sec’y and Treas. 
E. B. REED, Superintendent. 


Clearfield Clay Working Co., 


CLEARFIELD, PA., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE STANDARD MODERN 
ROADWAY MATERIAL. 


Vitrified Annealed Street Pavers of Every Description. 


BUILDING BRICK of every kind—Red, Buff, 
Old Gold, Pompeian, White, Etc. 


FIRE BRICK for all uses. 
SHALE AND CLAY PRODUCTS GENERALLY, 
Also STONE CURBING cut to order. 





MACK MANUFACTURING CO., 


VITRIFIED 


Paving Bricks ~ Blocks 


Of High Grade for Cities and Towns. 
General Offices, Bissell Block, PITTSBURG, PA. 


WORKS: Rocky Side, Union, Eagle, Aitna, Clifton, Crescent, Sligo, located at New Cumberland, 
W. Va. We invite correspondence from those desiring Vitrified Paving Material of 
acknowledged superiority in respect to durability, uniformity and beauty. 





YULCAN 


Correspondence Solicited. 


STEAM SHOVELS. 


BOILER FRONTS, DREDGES AND EXCAVATORS. 


~t=—.VULCAN IRON WORKS CO., Toledo, Ohio, 
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INTERESTING BOOKS FOR CITY OFFICIALS 


FOR SALE BY 








City Government Publishing Co., 150 Nassau St., N. Y. 








Adams, J. W. Sewers and Drains for Populous Districts. 


Svo, cloth, illustrated, 1892... 2... .... ccc s cee s cone sees 
Balch, L. Manual for Boards of Health and Health Officers. 
UPR owanis 06s Sp uo a kin es Kowa Ko-0% 6 oes SORTER 
Baumeister, R. Cleaning and Sewerage of Cities. 8vo, 
ee vaso ooo couan eke eee Geae eanneeeebin | 
Beardmore, W. L. The Drainage of Habitable Buildings. 
ee EN RB iiincin cou Wales Mee Ae See Heaters 


Blyth, A. W. Lectures on Sanitary Law. 8vo, cloth, 1893, 
-Manual of Public Health. 8vo, cloth, illustrated, 1890, 
Dictionary of Hygiene and Public Health, comprising 
sanitary chemistry, engineering, and legislation, etc. 8vo, 
EN, WTO sk Sos isin oe dG5 004s eck ecko cases s 








Boulnois, H. P. Municipal and Sanitary Engineer’s Hand- 
book. Second edition. 8vo, cloth, illustrated, 1892..... 


Brown, Glenn. Healthy Foundations for Houses. 18mo, 
SEE, ON, Ns 5 5 mn wk ohn kh 0Ks ww sdenasiccdcees 
Brown, G. P. Sewer Gas and its Dangers. 16mo, cloth, 
POOR aU aes os eb Suds eee 94S ANES Bees 45 48:8 655 ASSEN 
Burke, U. R. Hand-book of weenennad Utilization. 8vo, 
cloth, 1873. pipaiss seek : acini 
Colyer, F. Treatise on Water iene seadiaini and Sani- 
tary Appliances of Residences. 12mo, cloth, 1889....... 
——— Public Institutions: Engineering, Sanitary and other 
Appliances. 8vo, cloth, 1889............ 00.000. coee 
Corfield, W.H. The Treatment and Utilization of Sewerage. 
Dawe eaesOn, BVO, GUPTA, DBRT os ois so occ seve cees aes 





Water and Water Supply. 18mo, boards............ 
———Sewerage and Sewage Utilization. 18mo, boards, 1875. 
———Dwelling Houses; their Sanitary Construction and 

Arrangements. 18mo, boards, 1880............ 22.00: 


Crimp, W. 8S. Sewage Disposal Works. 8vo, cloth, 1890... 
———Sewage Treatment and Sludge Disposal. 6vo, sewed, 

BEES ics sues wees ce tvonse dbus b0Edsé0% sebe Sues seen bess & 
Dempsey, G. D., and Clark, D. K. On the Drainage of 


Lands, Towns and Buildings. Second Edition, revised. 
imo; cloth, Mustreted, 1600... .. o5.c0.s csc csce cuss woeser 


Bvo, cloth, 1881......... 


Fanning, J. T. Practical Treatise on Water-supply Engi- 
neering. vo, cloth, illustrated .... 2... 2... .000 cece voce 


Folkhard, C. W. Potable Water and the Different Methods 
of Detecting Impurities. 18mo, boards, 1882........... 
Gerhard, W. P. Recent Practice in the Sanitary Drainage 
of Buildings. Second edition. 18mo, boards, 1890...... 


———Disposal of Household Waste. 18mo, boards, 1890.... 
House Drainage and Sanitary Plumbing. Sixth edition. 


Denton, J. B.. Sewage Disposal. 








18mo, boards, illustrated, 1894...............0 ees coon 
-~ Guide to Sanitary House Inspection. Third edition. 
OEE, DONG, CH re ei oe koh cede k 54 seo ees te sk ees se 
Hellyer, 8S. S. The Plumber and Sanitary Houses. Fifth 
ean, "Dam re a oe Ses O55 ba Falew bs owes desde 
Kenwood, H. R. Public Health Laboratory Work. 12mo, 


ee, Src Scale he Al09.s.0 bows apo 00:0 sabes 


Maguire, W. R. Domestic Sanitary Drainage and Plumb- 
ing, Lectures on Practical Sanitation. er cloth, illus- 
trated, 1890. . 


Nichols, W. R Water lacus Considered sich from a 
Chemical and Sanitary Standpoint. Fourth edition. 
Svar, chothn; GE, BOE a5 se 656 oe de Vids ed sz ee». 


Palmberg, A. Treatise on Public Health and its Applica- 
tions in Different European Countries. Translated from 
the French by A. Newsholme. 8vo, cloth, illustrated, 1893 


$2 50 
1 50 


2 50 


1 50 


50 
50 


50 
50 


~ 


50 


50 
50 


50 


5 00 


Orders for any of the above named books will be promptly 
filled upon receipt of price. 


CITY GOVERNMENT PUBLISHING CO., - 


Parker, L., and Worthington, R. H. The Law of Public 
Health and Safety, and the Powers and Duties of Boards 
OP FIORE: “S¥O\ GROGD, TOR 6.6.6.0 s0's sip oicie ee gt «dies 0%,0050 


Parkes, L. C. Hygiene and Public Hoalth. Third edition. 
Dae RE; SRO, GO oie a 6 ck Wei seas cetdadinesed 


Poore, G. ¥. Essays on Rural Hygiene. 12mo, cloth, 1893. 


Rafter, G@. W. The Microscopical Examination of Potable 
Water. With diagrams. 18mo, boards ................ 


Rawlinson, R. The Public Health. Suggestions as to the 
Preparation of District Maps and Plans for Main Sewer- 
age, Drainage and Water Supply. Folio, paper, illus- 
NE ENNIO. olen cor cE nate see Meee meses en ewieeon 


Reeves, R. H. Sewer Ventilation and Sewage Treatment. 
12mo, cloth, 9 folding plates, 1889..................... 


Robinson, H. Sewage Disposal; containing Information 
for Sanitary Authorities and Sanitary Engineers. Second 


ROOT, re Fy nh, A so bis chee ecw neers a dtaicets cos 
Sewage Purification in America, A Description of the 
Municipal Sewerage Purification Plants in the United 


States and Canada. 12mo, paper, illustrated, 1893..... 
Simon, Sir J. English Sanitary Institutions. 8vo, cloth, 
es oii inlay ais ale Rinleumn cA Oo oak elo es “ake aS a ears as or 
Slagg, C. Sanitary Work in the Smaller Towns and Villages. 
Revised edition. 12mo, cloth, 1893............. 2... +00. 
Slater, J. W. Sewage Treatment, Purification, and Utiliza- 
OR, TMI, BS 6.6 hic oe os SG errcie nee svesd cece Gewvas 
Smeaton, J. Plumbing, Drainage, Water Supply, etc. 8vo, 
a, SEU IS 365s 5.5sk casted ee becwadececce Cees 


Staley, C., and Pierson, G. 8. The Separate System of 
Sewerage. Its Theory and Construction. Second edition. 
DEON, BONED odie 00558 v.05. 6650 ens Soe Wee cobs bR he sae eee 


Sykes, J. F. J. Public Health Problems. 12mo, cloth, 
illustrations and maps, 1892. ..... 2... sccccccce sees coccie 


Taylor, A. Sanitary Inspector’s Hand-book. 12mo, cloth, 
IN: URN S46 350s Sadiede apse dalns wpacbae sles 6320 


Tidy, C. M. The Treatment of Sewage. 18mo, boards, 
BE eed bleasaca dans el eal cee laneie es eee ee eey ane 


Varona, A. de. Sewer Gases, their Nature and Origin. 
ROR PORNO, ABE os sc ce i505 65 vKsd pone Redo nes 


Waring, G. E. Sewerage and Land Drainage. Third 
edition. 4to, cloth, illustrated, colored plates, 1891...... 

Sanitary Condition of City and Country Dwelling 

Houses: -26m0, DOGG, BET 6. ois suds 6ditiee bs 0804800 4ee. 

The Sanitary Drainage of Houses and Towns. 12mo, 
i echo ase ee shin bral 00'S ada EWE ooo REA ORES 0% 800 

———-How to Drain a House. Practical Information for 
Householders. 12mo, cloth, 1895. 

—-——Modern Methods of Sewage Disporal for Towne, 
Public Institutions, and Isolated Houses......... 








Willoughby, E. F. Hand-book of Public Health and Dem- 

ography. Gano, Goth, TODS. . ooo coeds sacs cose ccvese 
Health Officer’s Pocket-book. A Guide to Sanitary 
Practice and Law for Medical Officers of Health, Sanitary 
Inspectors, etc. 16mo, cloth, illustrated, 1893 





On the Designing and Construction of Storage Reser- 
voirs. By Arthur Jacob, A. B. Second jp ere one 
with additions by E. Sherman Gould.. ie oeinn 60% 


Water Meters: Comparative Tests of Accuracy, De- 


livery, etc. Distinctive features of the Worthington, 
Kennedy, Siemens, and Hesse Meters. By Ross E. Browne 


Tae sy on SS TS 


150 Nassau Street, New York. 


5 25 


2 75 q 
2 00 


50 


1 20 


1 40 


2 00 


1 00 
8 00 
1 40 
2 25 
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8 00 
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Hose—Fire, Precautionary, Garden or 
other—is better i in Mineralized Rubber than 
in Vulcanized. Samples and full informa- 
tion free. Agents Wanted. Mineralized 
Rubber Co., 18 Cliff Street, New York. 


J Buckeye Bell Fou ndry 


duzen Co.Cincinnati,O 


E.W.V. 
ptt Church Belis & chimes, 


ighest Grad 
Bells. Found dere of Largest Bell in A incaen, 


ee ee OTe 


GRILLS: 
0 & ELEVATOR ENCLOSURES 


eo 2 Roy DOW WIR 
bes a Lautsinvk wee Co. 





REMINGTON & SHERMAN CO., 


Manufacturers of 


SAFES anp VAULTS 


23 PARK PLACE, 


NEW YORK, 


UNION AKRON CEMENT CO., 


Sole Manufacturers of the 


AKRON GEMENT 


STAR BRAND 


In successful use for the past 50 years. 
Office, 141 ERIESTREET, BUF F. ALO, N. Y. 


The Yajen-Bader Patent 
SMOKE PROTECTOR, 


For Fire Departments, Brew- 
eries, Mines, Gas and 
Chemical Works. 


Over 100 Departments supplied 
and $3.0C0,000.00 saved the first 
year. Send for catalogue. 


7?” VAJEN-BADER CO., 
Indianaoolis, Ind. 








READ FRINK’S LECTURE. 
READ FRINK'’S LECTURE. 
READ FRINK’S LECTURE. 


A NEW PLAN OF TAXATION. 


CoMPREHENSIBLE, EQUITABLE, FEASIBLB. 


The only plan that fits our country, and ours is 
the only country that fits this plan. 

The proposition and demonstration are in a book- 
let, entitled 


Adequate Revenue for Support of the 
Federal Government, a Lecture. 


FoRCIBLE. ENTERTAINING. INTERESTING. 
Price, 10 CENTS a Copy. 
Order of your bookseller, newsdealer, or direct 


f 
‘o™ HENRY C. FRINK, Publisher, 
234 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 














BUY THE PATENT 


(CLEMENTS-:| 


FOR THE HOUSE, FACTORY, 
STREET, OR STABLE. 


THE PUSH BROOM 
With Patent Scraper Hoe. 







Escoba Mfg. & 
Supply 
Company, 


1477149 Cedar Street, New York. 


Sole Owners_and Manufacturers. 





STONE CRUSHERS AND ENGINES. 


The “ Williams” Patent Steel Stone Crusher, built 
portable for Township, Viilage or Contractors, or for 
Quarry Use 

ALSO PORTABLE ENGINES, SCREENS 
pti AND ELEVATORS, 
St. Johnsville Agricultural Works, 
ST. JOHNSVILLE, N. Y. 


CHIEFS OF FIRE DEPARTMENTS 


—) HAVE YOU SEEN (— 


= SWIFT NOZZLE 


= MANUFACTURED RED BY THE 


NEW YORK COUPLING AND SUPPLY CO., °° *"RAWSSRK city. 








Cleaning Made Easier by Using 


Tre CINCHBAR MOPSTICK 


Purchasing Agents, yo egg 
Superintendents, Janitors, 
Wardens, Stewards, 
OF ALL PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS SAY IT iS 


The Most Durable and Economical. 
PRICE, $3.00 A DOZEN. 


One dozen Cinchbar Mopsticks will outlast twelve dozen ordinary mop- 
sticks, and the Cinchbar is more satisfactory in every way. It will accom- 
modate any of the factory-made mops, or any cloth of sufficient size and 
thickness to be used as a mop. 








PATENT APPLIED FOR 


<a 





For Sale Everywhere or Write Direct to 


serur'nie’”” THE CINCHBAR MOPSTICK CO., 


CINCHBAR MOPSTICK 
company. 23+ SOR aS WEST TORE. 





Central Seong Co., 
GHATTANOOGA, MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN ‘TENN. 


= == a — 
SS ——— = C 2 = 


YELLOW PINE CROSS, ARMS 


ELECTRICAL MOULDINGS 





Large Stocks on Hand. 
SEND US YOUR ORDER. 


Will take pleasure in quoting delivered prices, F. O. B. cars, your 
city, in ony Suenep: WRITE US. 


THE JEWELL WATER FILTER, 


Combined with Subsiding Basins. 


GRAVITY and ex 
PRESSURE FILTERS. 











0. H. Jewell Filter Co, 


73-75 W. Jackson Street, Chicago. 


The Morison-Jewell Filtration Co. 


26 Cortlandt St., New York; 26 8. 15th St., Phitadelphia, . 
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REPOS EL ON 


It Helps Business 


to have your office furnished with modern, well finished, 


perfect office furniture—it costs no more than the other kind 


ANDREWS high grade Office Fittings, pees, SUS, 
ANDREWS Metal Typewriter Chairs, woven wire seat and back, 
mrmmcerme atama adjustable to any position, 
ANDREWS 


* Book-keepers Chairs, same construction, most 
ANDREWS Typewriter Desk, yh and 





2 
Ld 
FN 


Designs and Estimates furnished on application. 


The A. H. Andrews Co., 300 Wabash Ave., CHICAG? 





comfortable made. 
best in existence. a 
fachine always on a level, secure [qRRSSESSES) 
wee injury and from dust. 
ANDREWS Office Desks, medium to best. 
\ 
ie ANDREWS Opera Chairs, School Furniture and Supplies, 


Everything at Makers Lowest Prices. 





NON-ARCING AUTOMATIC. CIRCUIT BREAKERS 


GUARANTEED T C ERFECT MADE FOR Al 
f heer. CURRENT AN CATALOGUE FREE 


AUTOMATIC CIRCUIT BRE AKER “COMP ANY, NEW AYGO, MICH., U. 





MUNICIPAL PROBLEMS. 


16mo, cloth. Price, $1.50, e/. 
By Frank J. Goopnow, A.M., LL.D., Professor of Administrative Law in Columbia 


University, author of ‘*‘ Municipal Home Rule,” etc. 
**A scholarly, thoughttul and inde - -ndent criticism of municipal experiences, and of the plans now urged to better muni 
litions Exceptionally valyable to close students of municipal affairs.’’—THF OUTLOOK, 
hath é “ if any author has ac hi eved such eminent success in the solution of the difficult problems of city government 
—THe Times-Union, Albany 


MUNICIPAL. EIOME RULE. 


16mo, cloth. Price, $1.50, #e7/. 
**A thoroughly good book A fair, candid, historic treatment of a difficult problem.’"—ThHrt NEw YorK HERALD 
‘*A most important contribution Merits a careful study.” rue DAILY APVERTISER, Boston 
lici nus be — which can be relied on to gotothe bottom of the matter, and in every 


; 
hose bold, strong and judi 
hes find t ground to rest « rut inp? PENDENT 


Published for the COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS, 


sy THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 


66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





The Sanitary Gonstruction Gompany, 


56-58 Pine Street, New York City 


Engineers and Contractors. 





Design and erect complete plants for Municipal Disinfecting Stations. 
Steam and Formaldehyde Gas Disinfecting Apparatus, 
Garbage Cremating Furnaces and the Household Garbage Carbonizer 





GOODS »»» 
GENER 
ELECTRIC SUPPLIES 


Manufactured by 


PARTRICK<CARTER @ 


125 south Second St. PHILADELPHIA — 











The Press ut 
/Zlipping Bureau. 


ROBERT & LINN LUCE, Proprietors. 


The Largest Clipping Bureau in the World. 
OFFICES: 
68 Devonshire St., Boston. 
13 Chambers St.. New York. 
Pike Building, Cincinnati. 
Cooper Building, Denver. 
“ADDRESS THE NEAREST OFFICE..* 


[nwrought 


into 
the number 





emington 


Standard Typewriter 


are certain sterling qualities of Excel- 
lent Construction and Reliable Service 
for which all Remington models have 
always been famous. LIKEWISE... 
Scientific Improvements notably in- 
creasing its usefulness and durability. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict 
327 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





Offers to tourists in Colorado, Utah and New 
Mexico, and to the transcontinental traveler, 
the grandest mountain scenery in the world. 

Double daily train service, with through Pullman 

sleepers and tourist cars between Denver, Salt 
Lake Citv, Ogden, and San Francisco 
and Los Angeles. 


COLORADO 


Abounds in Game of all Descriptions, 
The Finest Trout in the World. 


All Hanting and Fishing Grounds in the 
State are reached ONLY 
VIA the 


Denver & Rio Grande Railroad. 


Write to H. E. Tupper, 353 Broadway, 
New York, for illustrated pamphlets, or to S. K. 
Hooper, general passenger agent, Denver, Col. 

Notice.—A set of six beautiful albertype views 
of Rocky Mountain scenery, on 11x14 paper, suit- 
able for framing, will be mailed upon receipt of 
fifty cents (money order), sent to S. K. Hooper, 
G, P, and T. A.,t{Denver, Col. 





















The PARTZ Patented | AMG 10 
. @ |ACID GRAVITY BATTERY, 


(Awarded Diploma and Medal at Columbian World's Fair ) 


noe V Atritied Saas. For All Open Circuit Work. 
PAVING BRICK. es —PARYZ 
ee SULPHO- CHROMIC 
SALT 


affords the best, cleanest and most 
convenient method of making elec- 
tropoion fluid for médica! battesies, 
Grenet cells, Bunsen batteries for 
lecture tables, experimental work, 
etc , and motor batteries. ‘3 





Galesburg, IIl., is acknowledged as 
the centre for the manufacture of 
these brick, and the ° ° . 


ee PURINGTON carn. 
Paving Brick Co. 


is conceded to have the largest and 
best equipped plant in the United 
States for this purpose, For qual- 
ity of product, promptness in de- 
livery and attention to details, it 





» ‘SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 





fern! AEE eres 9 i tit ot OE 






Sulpho Ciremic 








aims to equal if not excel all its —— 
competitors. : ‘ s . ‘ POISON. 
Ver bie ab Te 
E.M. F. 1.9. 2 Volts. Sade my AP 
Main Office of G Current on short circuit I to 2 * - 
th * GALESBURG, ILL. Amperes. 
eta ys RG, PRICE, $1.50 Per Cell. *”7* 
Chicago Office, 322 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. th bales TH §,. S. WH ITE, 
ton, 
Chicago, 
' Brooklyn. DE NTAL MFC. co., 
: ! a wee Chestnut St., Cor. Twelfth, 
Géraany: PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





HickorYBroomF IBrRECo. 


. . » MANUFACTURERS OF’... 


RATTAN, BASS AND COMBINATION 
C.B.L. Qopartinentol Lh 


Cf Nene 








BASS OUTSIDE, HICKORY 
FIBRE CENTRE 













R H. N. Livor, Esq., President, Z, 
| Hickory Broom Fibre Co, : 
$11:West 13th StrCity, the oe 
Dear Sir:- ah ae 

see . In response to your request, it gives me pleasure to say 
le that we have used “your tirotme since Jamary last, and have ound 
them very satisfactory. We aré. till ‘dsing them. Miey are pie 
good brooms: What 1 like sepeslalty . 
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THE MUNICIPAL einwkt COMPANY'S” 


System of Police Signal and Intercommt 


(PATENTED: 
Installed in the following; among many ‘other prominent cities ; 
each of the successive sixteen police precincts og = sae since 
1886 in the City of Boston, Mass., Newark, N. J., Fall River, Mass., 
Albany, N. Y., Manchester, N. H. In operation absolutely non- 
interfering, and CAN ALONE LEGALLY, distinguish important or 
Emergency signals, from less important, or on-duty signals. 
Municipalities contemplating the installation of a Police Signal 
and Intercommunication System will \ . investigation feel assured 
of its positively reliable and at all times effective work. . . 


MUNICIPAL SIGNAL COMPANY, 


Zstimates, Descriptive Matter, Pca SUaTE STREET, “BOSTON, MASS. 
CAST IRON PIPE 


' AND SPECIALS FOR WATER AND GAS. ALSO 


JI CAsP IPE at OUND BY alsi rittead Pars ane Pn 
Castel aie | See ee 


enna al oe Sr Pieee weet and Gas, at 


CHAS, MILLAR & SON, Sots, Utica, N. Y.. Mscvsr LEAD PIPE & PLUMBERS’ MATERIALS, “Winepleatg Aet “hag 


FABRIC FIRE HOSE CO., § Murray street 


New Work. 


THE LARGEST HOSE MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD. 
Has more hose in actual service p . present time than all other manufacturers combined. 


CHICAGO, PROVIDENCE, PORTLAND, ORE. MONTREAL. 
143-145 Lake Street. C. N. Richardson, N. Ee Agent. - A. G. Long, 171 Fourth St. 57 St. Frs. Xavier St. 






































ane the soil in which we: asic to tiles : eee fee 
We wish to make you wonder if it would mot be a costly oversight on your part. not to 

communicate with us when in want of any modern Fire A ; A) 
More than fifty years concentrated upon the production and eb of fire extinguishing 

apparatus have borne their legitimate fruit in a line of: goods recognized Hid 











world over. Among countless other goods we make the following specialties : ee 
Aerial Trucks for Life Saving Fire Extinguishers Hose Carriages Patrol Wagons 
Swinging Harness Chemical Engines “Hose Carts _ Hand Fire Engines’ #3 
Fiexible Adjustable Steel Collars Hose Wagons Combination Pieces Hook and pee Trucks 







Also an exhaustive. line of general Fire Department Supplies : 
We ‘put out’ fully illustrated catalogues on the subject of + putting out’ fires, these we gladly mail to interested applicants 


CLs & seamed MFG. we poienieie Department) 181--189 > Mercer St. New York. ® 
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PARIS EXPOSITION. 


MEDAL 


FOR 


Rubber Insulation. 


a ae 


The Stanaara for tubber 
SOLE “ach heres ga ‘OF. 
Okonite Wires, Okonite Tape, | 


bef fs L, CAN DEE, 

DURANT CHEBVER, "t Managers. 
Go. T. MANSON, General Manager. 
W. H. HODGINS, Secretary. ; 
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